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Are'Yott Teaching Your Pupiis 
the History of the Great War? 





OW is the _ psychological time to 
teach its important phases, —its 
causes, progress, lessons, problems, results. 


| The Book to Use is 


| McKinley, Coulomb, ard Gerson’s 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


This book enables the teacher to interweave the teaching of ~ 
| patriotism with the most recent American history. The story of 
| the World War and America’s part in the great fight for liberty, 
democracy and civilization is here told in an impressive and 
succinct manner, It is an historical narrative covering the course 
of Grades Seven and Eight and was written by the authors of 
an “Outline of an E:mergency Course of Instruction on the War,” 
published by the United States Bureau of [Education in August, 
i918. Even in high schools it may be used advantageously for 
brief study. The book was prepared upon the suggestion of the 
National Board for Historical Service. 


-AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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‘LEST WE FORGET 


THE STORY OF THE WAR 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MONOGRAPHS 


STANDARDS 


IN ENGLISH 


MAHONEY 





Now is the time to teach the facts about this 


World War—why we fix the responsibility } STRONG STATEMENTS 


where we do, what we have been fighting for 





- “ . ‘ Ernest C. Moore—lI rega he book as the best course on 
and what we have been fighting against, its English for elementary schools that I know 
most thrilling and decisive events, its most G. M. Witson—This language course is surely epoch 
. —_— naking 
heroic personalities. Marcus Wuitre—My desire to have each one of my teach- 
ers possess this book indicates my appreciation of the work, 
ae = me — GeorGE MeEtcner—! have not found anything tHat is the 
LEST WE FORGET states all “these truths equal of this course of study 
accurately, forcibly, and in terms intelligible to H. A. Browx—This book strikes me as being the best state- 
: . ‘ 2 , e ment of certain aspects and gfroblems of interest which I 
children. It offers an historical résumé of the have seen anywhere. 
j whole struggle from the invasion of Belgium Joun M. BREWER—I hope the book will. have wide circu- 
| *s ° f tl e lation, for it is a very it document. 
to the signing of the armistice. H. G. Buenrter—It should have the widest possible circu- 
lation. 
Witiiam S. Gray—This book sets a high standard which 
Although less than a month from the cieiah tecth. be ioliewred ta dnumy cther balgeuln. 
press, this book has met with enthusi- H. B. Wirtson—It will bring abundant help to “ee 
s _— * . and superintendents who are developing courses of study 
asttc and country wide adoption. It is and likewise to the rank and file of teachers af English. 
just the book needed for the times. J. W. Hortox—Our teachers think it is the most satisfac- 


tory outline of language work we have ever had. 
Cora CaMPBELL—We all agree that it is the best book for 





By THOMPSON and BIGWOOD | practical use in English teaching that we have ever seen. 
For upper grammar grades and ' Kraft binding. Over 200 pages. 99 cents postpaid 


Junior high schools. Illustrated qish 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
| Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 























Books in Hygiene for the Grades and Junior High Schools 


The Two-Book Gulick Hygiene Series 


Health and Safety, for the fourth and fifth grades 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation, for the upper graminar grades 


\ thorough and interesting treatment of the care of the body, the vital organs at work 
sanitation, accidents and. emergencies, and bacteria. The treatment of alcohol and tobacco. 
calm, simple, free from hysteria and denunciation, is one of the most telling indictments 
ever planned. Throughout the series a strong appeal is made to the child’s interest and 
reason by utilizing his inevitable desire for physical perfection 


t 


A Manual of Personal Hygiene 


By GeEorGE D. Bussey, Head of Dept. of Science, East Boston High School 


A thoroughly up-to-date, vet brief, treatment of the facts of personal hygiene that 


every child should know. These facts are presented in such a reasonable way that the 


Al 


influence is felt beyond the classroom. An appendix provides the necessary treatment of 


anatomy and physiology. An excellent teature of the book is its flexibility, for it can bh 
used as a course in itself or become a part of some other science course. Though espe- 
cially well adapted for junior high schools, the book may readily be used in hi 
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or the upper grammar grades. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


Br A. &. 


The one really essential lesson which this 
World-Peace War has taught America is the 
tragedy of unpreparedness. 

America would not have lost a man in bat- 
tle or at the hands of the U-boats had she 
spent a hundredth part as much in prepared- 
ness as she spent in nineteen months because 
of unpreparedness. 

Are we to repeat the tragic blunder in re- 
gard to educational unpreparedness? 


We have been in the past infinitely more 
stupid in non-preparedness in education than 
in neglect of war preparedness. The World 


War has revealed unpreparedness in the health 
of the people, in universal literacy, and in 
general industrial handiness of all the people. 

There is no way to promote the health of all 
the people in school and home except through 
the schools. The schools can easily protect 
children of school age from the results of in- 
attention to hygienic conditions and rules, both 
personal and community. 

The illiteracy of people above ten years of 
age is due to the inefficiency of many schools, 
and there will be no elimination of illiteracy ex- 
cept through the teachers. 

The inefficiency of the well educated men in 
the army in meeting industrial emergencies 
was due to the fact that when those men were 
in school there was no plan for a brainy boy 
to be handy, or for a handy boy to be brainy. 

The government has never helped in any 
wise, antil the World War, to prevent or to 
hold any locality responsible for unprepared- 
ness as to health, literacy, or general indus- 
trial handiness. 

LOCAL PREPARATION INADEQUATE. 

It would never have been admitted for a 
moment that the government would or could 
hold any locality responsible for war  unpre- 
paredness and yet it has expected localities to 
be educationally prepared. 

When the men above twenty-one were in 
the public schools no state had laws requiring 
cities to have medical inspection of any kind, 
and when America entered the World War not 
six counties in the United States had any pro- 
vision for any health program whatever. 

When America entered the World War 
skilled men had to be taken out of important 
industries to do industrial war work because 
when men above twenty-one were in public 
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schools there were few, if any, opportunities 
for a young man to learn anything industrial 
without foreswearing any intention or desire 
to have any other education. 

A young man must sacrifice handiness or 
braininess if he went to school, or both by not 
going to school, and the government appeared 
to have no care whatever what he did or 
whether he did anything. 

The regulation education until quite recently 
was for a boy who would do_ so, to 


spend 
eight years in an 


elementary school to get 
ready to spend four years in a high school to 
get ready to try to get into college, and spend 
four years in college to get ready to spend 
three years in a law school, a medical school, 

a dental school, or an engineering school in or- 
dei to get ready to use 
geously. 

TEACHER PREPARATION INADEQUATE. 

If he wanted to teach for a living he could 
pass an examination for a_ certificate direct 
from the elementary school, or from a high 
school, or take a 


education advanta- 


two-years normal _ school 
course. He then had scholarship enough to 
teach, but not enough-to enter college as a 
freshman. The required 
teaching was less than the 
college. 


preparation for 
preparation for 


When some enterprising normal schools at- 
tempted to give scholarship enough for enter- 
ing college the 
generally 


teaching. 


colleges and 
opposed — such 


universities 
preparedness for 


BRICKS VS. BRAINS. 
In cities it has been easy to get money for 


elaborate school buildings, but any increase in 
teachers’ salaries was secured with difficulty. 

Why? Because real estate dealers, archi- 
tects and contractors had infinitely greater pub- 
lic influence than educators. 

Parents did not discriminate between the 
educational value of bricks and brains. 

Parents would make a vigorous campaign 
to get a new schoolhouse in their district, and 
an equally vigorous campaign to prevent in- 
crease in salary. 

A hundred-thousand-dollar 
worth fighting for and a 


schoolhouse was 
five-dollar-a-month 
increase for the teachers in the building was 
worth fighting against. 
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WAR MODIFICATIONS. 

Educational preparedness will require many 
war modifications. 

There must be much elimination of non-es- 
sential material in the course of study. 

The fighting in World-Peace War is over, 
but the World-Peace War is not over. 

The government discriminated sharply — be- 
tween essential and non-essential work during 
the war. The schools are just beginning their 
work, and there must be the sharpest distinc- 
tion in all school work between that which ‘ts 
vital for educational preparedness and _ that 
which is non-essential. 

The high schools will never again be allowed 
to consider getting students ready for college 
as their chief essential. While it may not be 
regarded as a non-essential, it will be an in- 
cidental feature of the high school’s contri- 
bution to educational preparedness. 

In the. elementary schools’ the _ transfor- 
mations are to be the most significant, both in 
elimination and in modification. 


NEW MATERIAL. 

There must be the introduction of much en- 
tirely new material: The history of this war, 
its causes and horrors, the grit of Belgium, 
the heroism of France, the stability and_ nobility 
of England, the pluck of Italy, and the ulti- 
mate glory of America. 

No American school must be allowed to put 
a muffler on the causes of this war, nor a dim- 
mer on the disinterested sacredness of this 
war on the part of Belgium, France, England, 
Italy or America. 

This war of the Allies must never be al- 
lowed to be referred to in connection with the 
commercialism of war, the ambition of mili- 
tarists or navalists. 

From start to finish, from the day Belgium 


dared to face destruction, if need be; from 
the day France jeopardized her capital, her 
seaports, her lands and the lives of her people; 
from the day that England challenged the 
fiendish ambition of autocracy and threw her 
vast navy to the defence of civilization; from 
the day when Italy sided with what appeared to 
be the weaker cause; from that famous April 
day when the United States awoke from her 
slumbers and became a world power for the 
making of the world safe for democracy, there 
was never a minute when the war of the Allies 
was not glorious. 

Democracy was the “Ark of the Covenant” 
with Belgium, France, England, Italy and 
America, and it has been sacredly preserved. 

The public schools must preserve the spirit 
and the truth of this war. The schools must 
distinguish between the treachery, butchery and 
debauchery of war for autocratic ambition and 
the peerless sacrifices of life and treasure to 
protect, promote and magnify democracy. 

PREPARE CHILDREN TO PAY THE DEBT. 

The United States of today will pass on to 
the children and the children’s children tens of 
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biliions of debts for them to pay. They will pay 
it gladly if they know the truth, but they wiil 
groan and growl if they are made to believe 
that it is merely the cost of war. 

This has not been war for war's sake, but 
war for the sake of peace. 

The schools must be required to teach (this 
war as The World-War for Peace. 

These words, War and Peace, must be — in- 
dissolubly blended in all education of all the 
Allies. 

In this glorious new mission of the schools 
we shall be hampered and _ hindered, harried 
and heckled by those who are infected with 
superstition and _— tradition, 
cheapness. 


narrowness and 


THE NEW DEMANDS. 


The new demands demand intense public de- 
votion to education, supreme wisdom in school 
administration, unalloyed patriotism in 
teachers, and joyful financial support of the 
taxpayers. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY. 


The real difficulty is that the public has 
never believed that good teaching is a_neces- 
sity. The public has never appreciated that 
good teaching is a great necessity. The public 
has never realized that no other necessity in 
city, county, state or nation is as great as good 
teaching. The public has never admitted, di- 
rectly or indirectly, that a good teacher is in- 
dispensable, absolutely indispensable. 

There is no one in the employ of city, 
county, or state quite as vital to the com- 
munity as those who have in their keeping the 
welfare of the children. 

The future of America and all her interests 
are in the hands of those who have the chil- 
dren in their care. 

The fire department can try to protect a 
house, a block, or a city from destruction. 
Scmetimes they protect, sometimes they fail, 
but the city always tells the people to pay for 
the department that tries to protect their 
preperty. 

When the old hand tub engine was inade- 
quate the public bought horses and an _— equip 
ment of hose wagon, ladder truck, fire engine 
and chemical engine. When the horses were 
not speedy enough the public paid for motor 
engines, 

When the department failed to cope success- 
fully with a fire the department was _ never 
blamed, but lack of adequate equipment, and 
vast sums were appropriated for new  equip- 
ment until now there is nothing in the world 
more marvelous than the equipment of a fire 
department. 

A house, a block, a city can be rebuilt and 
is improved by the rebuilding. The money for 
the rebuilding is. mostly provided by the in. 
surance companies. 


The schools are trying to prevent a confla- 
gration much worse than any with which the 
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fire department tries to cope. The social con- 
tlagration is more liable to occur than any fire 
calamity. There are social and civic tinder 
boxes more risky than any rookeries and 
shanties that endangered Chelsea. 

There is no insurance in case of social anJ 
civic conflagration, and there is no rebuilding. 

The schools: save a_ larger proportion of 
their risks than does any fire department. 

When the schools fail, the public blames the 
schools inslead of increasing and improving the 
equipneent. 

An assumed failure of the schools turns 
loose a lot of pulpiteering, Chautauqua oratory 
and editorial denunciation; and the taxpayers 
have a new excuse for opposing added pro- 
vision to prevent social and civic conflagration. 

The teacher is the one tax supported person 
whose whole business it is to try to prevent 
fire carelessness, poverty, insanity, hospital 
needs, anarchy, riots, and all other social and 


civic diseases. 
INTELLECTUAL EFFICACY. 


The schools of all the people are alone ade- 
quate for providing opportunity for essential 
intellectual virility and vitality. 

A child can never be educated alone, nor in 
a home. 

He may get scholarship, but not education, 
in a home or in a select school. 

Intellectual education can only be had 
through matching brains with brains; through 
matching brains with those of different social 
and financial strata; through competition 
with those who think in different ‘units. 

Scholastic aristocracy, while different, has 
all the elements of political aristocracy. 

The man who thinks in culture units needs to 
associate with one who thinks in scientific units 
and both with a man who thinks in nature 
units. 

The boy who can spell surcingle and rhu- 
barb is more of a boy if he associates with 
boys who can use the one and raise the other. 

When the son of a university president or 
the daughter of the president of the Browning 
Club matches with the son or daughter of the 
foreign born from humble homes and is beaten 
as gs 


he game of wit, it is as intellectually whole- 
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some for the child of fortune as for the one ol 
misfortune. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


No one but the teacher of all classes f 
society has equal opportunity for equipping 
children with knowledge and processes and the 
skill to apply this equipment for better health, 
better manners, better behavior and _ better 
morals. 

While some homes can do something in im- 
proving manners, morals and behavior, few 
homes have the skill, the art, the patience to 
do for the child what the school can do. 

Manners and morals can only be perfected 
in society, and with children of their own age 
in society. They can never be attained by as- 
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sociating with adults, nor with brothers and 
sisters alone, nor with children of their own 
stratum of society. Even the so-called best 
children, associating with their own class, are 
liable to become dudes. 

It is the teacher only who can adjust all 
American children to all other American chil- 
dren. 

Teachers literally have the fortunes of the 
United States for twenty years at least in their 
keeping. 

You can never have public schools. or pub- 
lic school teachers without tax-money, and you 
can never have adequate tax-money without 
public sentiment. 

SHY ON MONEY. 

The excuse for inadequately prepared 
teachers, for inadequate salaries, and for inade- 
quate pensions is that the city is shy on money. 

A city always has money for every  emer- 
gency except teachers’ salaries. Let a city have 
a severe snow storm, blocking all streets, and 
there is money for the emergency, though not 
anticipated. 

Thé mayors told the men who went to war 
that their families would not be allowed to suf- 
fer and that promise was kept by every city 
in the United States, and it was done when no 
money had been provided for it. No mayor 
said: ““We will look after your wives and chil- 
dren provided we cain find the mneoney.” There 
was no “if,” or “perhaps,” or “we will try.” 
There is always money in every city when it 


must be had. 


If teachers’ salaries cannot be made ample, 
it is because there is no real desire to make 
them ample. Where there is a will there is a 
way. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S EXAMPLE. 

The government's treatment of the 
teachers is the one great scandal of the World- 
Peace War. 

The United States government—President 
Wilson’s administration particularly—set itself 
resolutely to magnify the service and rewards 
of all working people. 

When the railroads, the telegraph, telephone 
companies could not or would not pay satisfac- 
tory wages, the Federal government took 
charge of such public utilities and increased 
low wages almost fabulously in many cases. 

“Right all wrongs in war service’ was the 
slogan. Teaching was either an important war 
service or it was not. If it was not, then 
President Wilson should have uged_ every 
teacher to enter upon some war service that 
was important. There could be no _ fifty-fifty 
opinion as to teaching during the war. It was 
or it was not important. 

The government did not insist upon _ ade- 
quate wages for teachers either by aiding lo- 
cal communities or by assuming responsibility 
for all pubhe education. It was thereby say- 
ing as plainly as it could be said in English 
that teaching was not an important war ser- 
vice, that the woman at the switchboard, at the 
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copying desk, at the typewriter was an im- 
portant factor in the making of democracy, but 
the teacher who alone was devoting her life to 
a scientific education of those who will be the 
democracy of the United States*was not an 
important war factor. 

The government paid the tuition, the living 
expenses, and made personal allowance to tens 
of thousands of college students, but it took 
no notice of the financial needs of 760,000 war 
service teachers. 


It was war service to go to. some normal 
school and study a vocation under the normal 
school teachers, and the Federal government 
assumed all the expense, paying the state for 
housing, feeding and clothing them, and then 
gave the students the same pay that it gave 
the man in the trenches. But the Federal 
government not only did not pay the teachers 
of these boys one dollar extra, but did not in- 
sist that the state pay these teachers one dol- 
lar more than it paid when it cost only about 
half as much to live. 

It was a war necessity that these boys should 
study under these teachers, but it was not a 
war necessity that anyone teach them. This 
federal attitude toward teachers was the one 
scandalous phase of this war. 

No President has ever written so many appre- 
ciative words of teachers and schools as did 
Woodrow Wilson, but he left off with mere 
words. If teaching was not a war necessity, it 
was unpatriotic for anyone to teach. 

If it was a war necessity, the Federal 
government should have treated them as _ de- 
cently as it treated railroad switchmen, tele- 
phone girls, and filing clerks. When govern- 
ment stenographers were unable to secure safe 
and good boarding places the Housing Com- 
mittee of the Federal Government provided 
adequate accommodations regardless of what 
the owner of the property wanted and_ fur- 
nished private houses at public expense. It 
commandeered any property it needed. There 
was $200,000,000 spent in one year in housing 
men and women in civil life who were doing 
any war work. 

This was nobly done. In this everyone re- 
joiced. No one would have had it otherwise. 
These men and women must have comfortable 
places in which to live. All honor to the ad- 
ministration that provided for them. But the 
government should not have stopped with care 
for the stenographers, telephone girls, elevator 
girls, and girls who tie bundles. There were 
hundreds of thousands of. women teaehers who 
were in as great need of assistance to com- 
fortable, decent housing as were these women. 
There are a hundred thousand rural _ teachers 
whose pay is scandalously low and who have 
no sort of comfortable living conditions. If 
the United States government can commandeer 
buildings in Washington, why can it not com- 
mandeert a boarding place for every teacher 
who needs it? 
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The war is over and now the government 
must make state and city do the right thing 
by the teachers. 

Teachers are to be decently paid and tax- 
payers may as well make up their minds to it 
first as last. 


TEACHING FOR LOVE. 

Some taxpayers say that teachers should 
have a higher motive than teaching for a 
salary. “Teach from love of the dear chil- 
dren,” says the taxpayer. Oh, no, not until 
fathers pay taxes for the love of their dear chil- 
dren. 

For an able-bodied man, or a man with a 
good income, to ask the teacher to teach his 
children for love is a disgrace to America. 

For a man to provide a limousine or a Ford 
for his boy and not hustle to make the city 
pay his boy’s teacher a thrift wage is as dis- 
graceful for the man as a civic crime. 

For a man to draw a good salary or have a 
good income and provide theatre tickets and 
summer vacations for his daughters and make 
no effort to have the city pay teachers a thrift 
wage is as contemptible as to feed skim milk 
to his children and Jersey cream to his hogs. 

A THRIFT W.\GE. 

By the by, to talk of a living wage for 
teachers is an outrage. A living wage means 
the almshouse or the old ladies’ home when 
they get through earning a living wage. 

A living wage means that you insist that the 
teacher shall spend all she receives. 

Teachers must have a thrift wage. <A thrift 
wage is the slogan of the age. 
RESPONSIBILITY OF BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

3ut who is primarily responsible for the lack 
of a living wage for teachers? 

The Board of Education, city and state, is 
elected to do one thing and one thing only— 
it is expected that every member of every 
Board of Education, state and city, shatl in- 
sist upon having everything done that can be 
done for the children through the — schools. 
There is no. school without teachers. No 
schooi is satisfactory that is not the best pos- 
sible, and no school ‘is the best possible unless 
the teacher has the best conditions under which 
to work. It is the one business of the Board 
of Education to make these conditions the best 
possible. 

It is a civic crime and should be an indict- 
able offense for a member of the Board of Edu- 


cation to watch the treasury. He is not 
elected to do that. Taxpayers will watch the 
treasury. Politicians will watch the treasury. 
When the Department of Labor was estab- 
lished by the Federal government and William 


B. Wilson was appointed Secretary of Labor, 
the manufacturers called upon him and_ told 
him how pleased they were with his appoint- 
ment, for they would now have someone to 
smooth out labor troubles. 

“Oh, no,” said Secretary Wilson. “I rep- 
resent labor, just as the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture represents the farmer. He never rep- 
resents the taxpayer. He never tries to see 
how littlhe money he can get along with but 
how much he can use wisely, and he makes it 
his business to get that money, and he gets it. 
I represent labor, and I shall get for labor 
whatever I can get honorably.” 

That should be the attitude of every Board 
of Education in the United States. For the 
Board of Education to represent , taxpayers 
should be an indictable crime. 

Let us go back two hundred years in Old 
England. I quote some lines from William 
Cowper in “The Task.” After picturing the 
great need a lad has of a good teacher, he 
says :-— 

: “And such a one is rare, * * * 

But having found him, be thou Duke or Earl, 

Show thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl. 

* * * * * 


Respect, as ts but rational and just, 
A man deemed worthy of so dear a trust.” 


UNFAIR IDEAL. 
Between July 30, 1914, when the Stock Ex- 


change of New York closed out of sympathy 
with the Stock Exchanges of Europe, and 
November 16, when the New York Stock Ex- 
change opened quietly, probably never to close 


again, the financial basis of America was 
changed from that of quantitative money 
to that of a credit basis. 

Because of that change we have _ raised 


$30,000,000,000° without disturbing the financial 
world ‘or raising the price of gold. 

All business is dene on the new basis. All 
prices are priced by the new basis, all labor is 
paid on the new basis. 

Teachers alone are required to suffer be- 
cause they are kept on the quantitative money 
basis. 

Why? Because public sentiment does not 
appreciate that they are the one essential in 
making democracy safe for our children and 
our children’s children. 

Teachers cannot live under an autocratic 
public sentiment and make the children demo- 
cratic. 





oOo 
“Over the top” and “over there” 
And over all a single star. 
Christmas is come and over there 
No war or strife our joy can mar. 
“Over the top” and “over there” 
And over all Bethlehem’s star. 


George E. Baxter, in Somerville Journal. 
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THE WAR AND EDUCATION’ 


BY W. 


C. 


BAGLEY 


Teachers’ College, New York 


The relation of education to the war, to the 
proposed League of Nations, and to the prob- 
lems of reconstruction should not be overlooked 
in the discussions that precede and accompany 
the Peace Conference. 


(1) The reorganization of the German 
schools on a democratic basis will doubtless be 
one of the early tasks of the new German Gov- 
ernment, but the conference might well take 
some formal notice of the part played in the war 
by the cunningly conceived system of education 
through which the German autocracy moulded 
to its own selfish ends the minds of the masses. 
Satisfactory reform in Germany will not only 
mean the bridging of the chasm between the 
people’s schools and the secondary schools, 
thus opening the universities to the children of 
the “common people”; the proletariat now ap- 
parently in power may be safely trusted to in- 
augurate this change. Far more fundamental is 
the need of sweeping reforms in the program 
of studies and in the spirit and purpose of in- 
struction. It would be unfortunate if the new 
Germany, knowing from its old experience how 
powerful a force the elementary schools may 
be, should utilize this force to breed the old 
ideals under a new name. A Germany with the 
Kaiser left out can still be a dangerous Ger- 
many. Even a democratic nation may, through 


its schools, teach its children that they are of 
the “chosen people” with an inherent right to 
dominate the earth. 

(2) Of great significance to the success of 
the proposed League of Nations would be some- 
thing approaching an educational entente among 
the associated peoples. While these peoples 
will be held together at the outset by the com- 
munity of interests that the war has brought 
about, the permanence of the federation will de- 
pend upon the degree in which the ideals that 
lie back of these common interests can be kept, 
not only alive, but robust and flourishing. This 
is distinctly an educational problem. The 
clearest and most influential expressions of a 
nation’s standards and aspirations are to be 
found in the education that it provides for its 
children. Indeed it is axiomatic that whatever 
is to be permanent in the life of a people must 
find a definite place in the schools. The same 
necessity will condition the permanence of the 
League of Nations; the ideals which justify its 
existencé must be reflected in the schools of each 
component nation. Upon these common ele- 
ments in the culture of the coming generations, 
far more fundamentally than upon disarmament, 
an international police, or international courts, 
will depend the stability of the league and its 
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‘power to effect an enduring peace. Should 
there not be an agreement among the nations 
as to the ideals and standards that the schools 
of each shall aim to instil as guarantees of the 
permanence of the larger unit and as a check 
upon specific national ideals that might other- 
wise imperil the welfare of the whole? 

(3) The significance of universal elementary 
‘education to the peace and progress of a demo- 
cratic world clearly justifies the enlightened 
nations in offering moral and material aid for 
the development of adequate school systems in 
countries that have hitherto neglected popular 
education. Without such aid it is difficult to 
see, for example, how Russia can solve the prob- 
lem of self-government within a generation at 
least. Whether the promise or the attainment 
of certain standards in respect of education 
should be made a condition of affiliation with a 
league of democratic nations is a debatable 
‘question. That the security of democratic in- 
stitutions depends upon a universal acceptance 
of the principle of popular education is self- 
evident. 
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NEW VIEW OF EDUCATION 
BY F, B. PEARSON 
Ohio Commissioner of Education 

We are standing at the threshold of another 
renaissance and it is incumbent upon us to de- 
cide at once whether the schools will participate 
in a positive way in the work of reconstruction 
or whether we shall stand aloof and let the pro- 
cession of events pass by us. We must deter- 
mine whether we shall be in the van or in the 
rear in this new world movement. Diagnosis 
always precedes treatment and it behooves us 
to make a sincere and fearless appraisal of our 
definitions of education, our courses of study, 
our methods of instruction, and the relation 
that the schools bear to civilization. We must 
justify every phase of our school work, not only 
to the taxpayers who support us but also to 
all those who are engaged in marking out the 
lines of reconstruction. It will not avail us to 
quote the methods of the past unless we can 
prove beyond a doubt that those methods were 
the best possible. Besides, when the men and 
women who have been engaged in war work 
re-enter the schools we shall find them imbued 
with the spirit of world progress and it will be 
necessary for us to measure up to the new 
standards that they represent or we shall suffer 
by comparison. Never did the teachers have a 
greater opportunity, never a greater responsi- 
bility. 
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A LEAGUE OF NATIONS INDISPENSABLE 
[Editorial in Boston Globe.] 


One of the many possible titles for the great 
conflict of 1914-1918 would be the War for 
Small Nationalities. On the East, it began with 
the Austrian attack upon Serbia; on the West, 
with the German invasion of Luxemburg and 
Belgium. 

The nominal reason for Russia’s entrance 
was to defend Serbia; for Britain’s, to redress 
Belgian wrongs. And from the very beginning, 
even while Allied Chancelleries were still talk- 
ing in terms of old-style imperialism, the prin- 
ciple of “the rights of small Nations” was for- 
mulated and widely subscribed to, as against 
the principle of the rights of World Powers to 
trample and devour. ‘ 

The issue persisted; the war remained faith- 
ful to it. The President only clothed it in his 
own words when on January 22, 1917, he de- 
clared that the guarantees of peace “must 
neither recognize nor imply a difference between 
big nations and small, between those that are 
powerful and those that are weak,” and laid 
down as a basis for peace “the principle that 
governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and that no right 
anywhere exists to hand peoples about from 
sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were 
property.” 

SOURCES OF THE WAR 

The immediate source of the war was in the 
Balkans. The decay of Turkish power in the 
nineteenth century had left a group of small 
nations with arbitrary boundaries and conflict- 
ing ambitions. If left alone, they might in time 
have found their own several salvations, but 
under the regime of the Balance of Power they 
could not be left alone. So through the years 
the “Balkan problem” continued, with its injus- 
tices and tyrannies, its feuds and revolts, its 
massacres and local wars, until at last it set the 
fire of world conflict, and the Balance of Power 
fell with a crash. 

MULTIPLIED ENTANGLEMENTS. 

It is history’s paradox that the result of that 
conflict has been to multiply just such entangle- 
ments of little nations as were its cause, to 
create new and even more perplexing “Balkan 
problems” through half of Europe. Whereas in 
1914 there was one Serbia, denied access to the 
sea and world markets, checked in the expres- 
sion of its nationalism, there is now a broad belt 
of such Serbias from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 





* 


For one, the bayonet and grenade, 
For one, the binnacle and wheel, 

For some, the transit and the spade— 
For all, the beart of steel. 


— Thacber Welson. 


--—— 
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DANGER SIGNALS. 


There cannot be an independent, self-suffi- 
cient Poland without a window on the sea, yet 
if Danzig becomes a Polish port Prussia is cut 
in two. The Czecho-Slovak State, on the high 
lands between Germany and Austria, is utterly 
isolated from the markets of the world and 
cannot even send forth its embassies without 
the consent of neighboring states. 

With the Italian flag over Trieste, Teuton 
Austria is likewise landlocked, and its great city 
of Vienna, through which world arteries passed, 
merely a sort of inland county seat. Nor 
would alliance with South Germany alter the 
Austrian position, while the new Hungary is in 
like manner walled in from the sea. 

About the Adriatic, where Jugo-Slavia takes 
title to the former Austrian and Hungarian 
ports, it finds Italian ambition in the way. At 
Fiume the Austrian Navy was surrendered to 
the Croats, according to report, to forestall sur- 
render to the Italians, and already there are new 
national jealousies arising, and outcries for 
Americans, who have no territorial axes_ to 
grind, to intervene and dispense impartial jus- 
tice. 

Polish, Magyar, Serbo-Croat— 
these are ancient nations, who through hundreds 
of years, through long subjection to Teuton or 
Turk or Russian, have maintained their nation- 
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ality. There is no question of their right to 
self-determination ; there is question only of the 
means of rendering it valid and permanent. 

As the Balkan states were in conflict among 
themselves, so these states are already close to 
conflict. Ruthenian against Pole and against 
Rumanian, Czech against Austro-German and 
against Magyar, in the very establishment of 
national frontiers there is a source of infinite 
strife. And were those frontiers justly decreed, 
no system which would place inland states eco- 
nomically at the mercy of those holding the sea 
gates could long endure. 

OLD BALANCE OF POWER. 

The old Balance of Power is gone. Its re-crea- 
tion, if it were possible, would only insure the 
return of war instead of insuring against it, with 
more pawns upon the board, more sources of 
conflict, than before. 

It is not the Americans who should be called 
in, but the American principles. The most basic 
of these demands a new international comity, 
by means of the organization of a World League 
of Nations. There was need of such a league 
before 1914; there is greater need now. With- 
out the establishment of some form of interna- 
tional government, founded upon international 
understanding and justice, we shall not have 
peace long enough for the ink to dry upon the 
treaty. 
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I will honor Christmas in my heart. 


I will 
spirits of all three shall strive within me. 


> 


live in the past, the present and the future. The 


I will not shut out the lessons which they teach. 


—Charles Dickens. 





MEN OF TODAY 


SAMUEL GOMPERS 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


If you will read the history of the labor move- 
ment in the United States recently published, 
and written by Professor Commons of Wiscon- 
sin University, you will see that during the past 
generation the major figure of the narrative 
which the economist records has been Samuel 
Gompers, a Jew of London birth and Dutch an- 
cestry and affiliations. 

In the first days of the controversy between 
labor and capital in this country the prophets 
of a new order were men of the Anglo-Celtic 
stock who originally settled the states along the 
Atlantic. Later, Celts, whose fathers or who 
themselves came to the country after the 50's, 
began to be prominent in organized labor as 
captains of the rank and file of the workers, 
and later came Jews either by way of England 
or Germany. Mr. Gompers came too early to 
be much touched with Marxian doctrinaire so- 
cialism. Trades unionism was good enough for 
him and still is, wherefore now he is the butt 
of ridicule and the target for abuse from the 
socialistic and especially the Russian-Jewish 
socialistic partisans of the hour. This abuse 
is worse than that which at any time has come to 
him from the most extreme advocates of capita- 


lism. Nor is this criticism solely found today in 
the ranks of the genuine socialist. It is quite the 
thing for the parlor-socialist and the journalist 
of the type that now controls some of the most 
widely read of the weeklies and monthlies of 
the country to sneer at Mr. Gompers for his re- 
actionary attitude as compared let us say with 
Arthur Henderson in England or Albert Thomas 
in France. He will live in the history of his 
time and especially of the Great War long after 
many of these petty critics and sneerers are 
forgotten. And the reason is plain, namely be- 
cause he understands the genius of American 
life and institutions much better than they do. 
He refuses to be a party to a distinctly class 
alignment in the national social structure. He 
will not identify the rights of labor with the 
program of a proletarian republic and he still 
puts nationalism of a spiritual, decent sort above 
internationalism of an economicaly defined 
and justified type. 

So believing he has thrown his influence dur- 
ing the war on the the Government, 
has used his official authority as President of 
the American Federation of Labor to reduce 
friction between capital and labor to a mini- 
mum inasmuch as patriotism demanded a maxi- 
mum of output of matériel and of 
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workers. In his relations with labor leaders 
in Europe he has steadfastly resisted involving 
American trades unionists in complications 
with European labor parties that might have 
compromised the American government and 
the cause of the Allies; and on his recent visit 
to Europe. he so spoke and so wrote that his 
mission was one that did much to strengthen 
the position of the conservative and moderate 
labor leaders in Great Britain, France and 
Italy in their incessant fight with the radical, 
Bolsheviki element. 

This record should not be forgotten during 
the years of reconstruction in our national life 
which lie ahead; and it must be an asset for 
him and for the group he has represented if 
controversies arise over adjustment of the na- 
tional wage scale to conditions of peace. 


Mr. Gompers was blessed originally with a 
sturdy frame and sound constitution which has 
enabled him to carry burdens, plan and execute 
campaigns of administrative toil and propa- 
ganda and incessant travel up and down the 
land. Age, recent sorrow and the friction of 
combat with internal and external forces have 
done their work, and in the nature of things he 
will not retain the helm of the largest of the 
labor organizations in America for many more 
years. Young whelps already are ready to dis- 
place the old lion. But it is interesting to see 
him still growing intellectually and throwing 
his influence into such a statesman-like program 
for union of the workers of the United States 
and the Latin countries to the south as has re- 
cently found consummation at the Laredo, 
Texas, conference. He may not be an interna- 
tionalist in the Marxian or Lenine sense of the 
word, but he is taking on the “international 
mind” and at a faster rate than some United 
States senators and former political idols of the 
American public who could and perhaps should 
be mentioned. 


He was born and grew up in a far from fav- 
ored part of London. He came to the United 
States as a boy and began his career as a cigar- 
maker. It has been his lot this autumn to re- 
visit, London and receive high honors from the 
city and imperial authorities, and to pass on to 
the Continent and confer with Premiers and 
controllers of the war policies of the Entente 
Powers. That is what America has meant to 
him in the way of “Opportunity.” Not for him 
the youthful power that goes with privilege 
and rank but a grim wrestle with poverty and 
racial and class exclusiveness. But England 
and the United States between them have so 
educated him while providing him an arena in 
which to fight his way to the top that he has 
chosen as his working philosophy the pragmatic 
type of Great Britain and 
not the doctrinaire type of France or Rus- 
sia. He will take half a loaf when he cannot 
get a whole one. He will feel his way to a given 
end when he cannot see it. He will fraternize 
with capital, as in the National Civic Fed- 
eration, if by so doing he can get by use of rea- 
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son and persuasion what might be very costly 
and long delayed if fought for by brute force. 
He will make for Labor a treaty with a rival- 
Capital, but he will not assume the attitude that 
they are such irreconcilable, predestined foes 
that to so negotiate for covenanted co-operation 
is treason to the working man. 
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ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 

BY CAROLINE 8S. WOODRUFF 
The lights are out— 
For one great heart has ceased to beat. 
She was our leader—highborn soul; 
Who followed felt the touch of noble hand 
Kindling a spark that otherwise had never been; 
Felt the keen thrill of purpose, clear defined, 
Rise at her beckoning. 
She carried high the torch of pure democracy 
Seeing nor high nor low—but all, 
Blended in one perfect whole— 

Humanity. 





We miss the steadying hand, the counsel wise, 

The peerless strength, that ever spent itself 

Yet never lost—yea, rather grew. 

In days momentous that are yet to come 

Within the field where lay her consecrated work 
Oh, may we catch the vision of her splendid soul— 
Leading us on to heights as yet unknown. 

The lights are out— 

But let us feel the hand that leads us in the dark. 
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WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 
BY A. C. LUND 


Provo, Utah 


All professional men and women of this age 
are expected to obtain special training in the 
line of work they expect to follow. The de- 
mands of civilization are becoming- more and 
more complex, but the means by which these 
demands are met are becoming correspondingly 
simple. The general practitioner of a few years 
ago is giving way to the doctor who specializes 
in the functions and derangements of a single 
organ. In our schools we no longer expect one 
person to teach all the grades, but engage those 
who are able to do the best of kindergarten 
work; those trained to take primary and upper 
grades; those who are specialists in art and 
music supervision. In the high school and col- 
lege the teachers have all specialized along in- 
dividual lines, and before teacher or doctor can 
undertake to establish himself in school or prac- 
tice certain requirements of law must be filled. 
The private music teacher is the exception. 
Without special training or pedagogical prep- 
aration, without school certificate or govern- 
ment endorsement anyone may become a 
music teacher, and who knows who is best pre- 
pared to take the responsibility of the little child 
whose musical education is all in the future? 

This one gets a host of children because she 
charges so little, and that one because she sings 
or plays so well. Here is one who gives a few 
lessons to get a little pin money, and there is 
one who takes a few pupils for the experience. 
One has a large class of students and gets a 
good fee because he has been to Europe for a 
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short time getting reputation first, a listening 
course in grand opera second, and last, but not 
least—advertising purposes in view—a few 
lessons from some famous teacher whose ability 
to perform or sing goes without question, but 
whose choice in the matter of students depends 
upon their willingness to pay the price; and an- 
other wins by the grace of God-given talent, 
serious-minded purpose, and unflagging indus- 
try. 

If you have devoted all your music study to 
the development of ability to perform and feel 
that you should now earn your living by teach- 
ing, compare the school-trained teachers in the 
public and high schools of today with those of 
thirty years ago who were chosen because of 
physical disability or because they could “read, 
write and figger” a little better than anyone else 
and see which class your pedagogy would 
parallel. 


If you were required by law to produce a cer- 
tificate showing that you had had pedagogical 
as well as musical training, as may be required 
in the near future, could you pass an examina- 
tion that would entitle you to one? 


If that examination required you to show step 
by step how you would teach the child to read, 
how you would proceed in the development of 
its hands, how you would introduce suitable 
study work, how you would give it ear training, 
how you would overcome the ever-present diffi- 
culties of rhythm (usually called “time”), note 
values, and music adapted to the needs of stu- 
dents musical, unmusical, industrious, lazy, 
strong, weak, fast and slow, would you guess as 
you write your answers or would your peda- 
gogical knowledge and training show a passable 
degree of efficiency? 


Man seems unable to express a new idea in 
a simple way. It is first given to the world ina 
maze of complexities. The application of this 
idea to the object of its creation gives oppor- 
tunity to its creator, or its users, to discover its 
useless parts or processes and elimination finally 
reveals the idea expressed in unencumbered 
simplicity. 

This principle of development has to do with 
pedagogy as well as mechanics, and the changes 
wrought in both during the last quarter of a 
century not only prove the principle but show 
that in this rapid-moving age antiquities develop 
within the mature memory of man. _ In 
museums of antiquity and institutions such as 
the Smithsonian at Washington are to be found 
the: first telegraph instrument, the first tele- 
phone, sewing machine, cotton-gin, locomotive, 
automobile—mechanical inventions ad infinitum 
that have entirely changed the life of civilized 
man—and compared with the 1918 models and 
developments of these now necessary contribu- 
tions to the comfort and simplicity of living, 
they are well placed. We do not sit at the fire- 
side with the centenarian or the octogenarian 
to hear him relate the wonder of man at the 
birth of these great ideas, for we who have 
reached the prime of life recall those beginnings 


and now behold them as antiquities. Broaden- 
ing the view to encompass the work of the 
world we find that forty years of progress have 
made the tools and methods of men as ancient 
as the pottery of buried Pompeii. 

And what of pedagogy? Twenty-five years 
ago the students of botany sat in the school- 
room making yards and yards of diagrams in 
their notebooks while the teacher made miles of 
the same on the blackboard. Now they are out 
in the fields, on the hills, and in the hothouses, 
gathering specimens, making classifications di- 
rect from nature, observing plant growth, and 
keeping in mind the great fundamental idea of 
man’s dependence on plant life. 

Then we were logical, mtellectually classical, 
knew nothing of school craftsmanship, and 
were impractical. Now we equip laboratories, 
build workshops, and supply art studios that the 
material to be studied may be placed in the stu- 
dents’ hands. 

Not long since we were studying the science 
of language. Now we study the art of expres- 
sion. 

The logic of a few years ago required us to 
begin with the component parts of words which 
were built into the simple division of words— 
which were put together to form words—which 
were grouped into the shortest and simplest 
sentences possible—sense or no sense— and in 
time we learned to read. That was the “logi- 


cal way.” Now we teach the word that means 
something, and the sentence that says some- 


thing, and the little child reads immediately. 
This is the “‘psychological way”—the way that 
deals with things that have already come into 
the child’s experience, and that give a full, com- 
plete and pleasurable reaction. 


A quarter of a century back to mechanical 
antiquities! And yet there are people in remote 
parts of the earth who harvest with the sickle 
and thresh with the flail. 

A quarter of a century back to pedagogical 
antiquities! And in all the cities of the civilized 
world piano teachers are struggling with the 
complex, antique system of “logical” pedagogy. 
Leading educators of this country have recog- 
nized this condition and have accused musicians 
of failing to comprehend and apply the new 
principles of teaching that are making such 
wonderful changes in the education of mankind. 

An examination of piano methods for begin- 
ners proves that the charge is well-founded. 
Music is made up of scales, chords, and arpeg- 
gios. The component parts are the single, un- 
related, ungrouped notes on the staff, keys on 
the instrument, tones in _ the ». These 
component parts are given in the lesson in 
the ungrouped, unrelated way, and g..e teach- 
ers the same concern that the a, b, c’s gave in 
the ungraded schools of twenty-five years ago. 
The student must first of all learn the names 
of the notes on the treble, or, as is now hecom- 
ing customary, the great staff, and then on the 


keyboard, Little studies are finally given that 








have no melodic value, and nothing at all of 
harmonic arrangement. Table technic may have 
preceded the study of the notes or both may 
have gone on simultaneously. In the first at- 
tempt at harmonization the arpeggio form of 
the chord is given because it is “logical” that 
the child would be able to see the component 
parts of the chord more easily than the chord. 
An exact parallel of the old a, b, c method of 
teaching. Why not grant that the child has a 
natural love of music and a desire, when it 
comes for its first lesson, to learn something 
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that will give it power to give immediate ex- 
pression to that musical love? And why not 
give the child, in its first lesson, a real, musical 
experience and ability to continue that experi- 
ence when the lesson is over? The real read- 
ing experience is given the six-year-old child 
when it first goes to school; but there they deal 
with things, not parts of things. There they 
use “psychological” pedagogy, not “logical” 
pedagogy; and when the same can be said of 
the music studio the same results will be 
achieved. 





HOME AT LAST 


To an open house in the evening, 


Home shall men come, 


To an older place than Eden, 

And a taller town than Rome. 

To the end of the way of the wandering star, 
To the things that cannot be and that are, 
To the place where God was homeless, 

And all men are at home. 


—G. K. Chesterton. 





THE HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
BY H. C. NUTTING 
University of California 

Anyone at all interested in the welfare of the 
children in the schools cannot but view with 
concern the sharp decline in health that has been 
noticeable among them in recent years. 

One phase of the difficulty is analyzed with 
great clearness by the eminent expert, Jerome 
K. Jerome, speaking from his own personal ex- 
perience. He relates that it was the reading 
of a patent liver pill circular that opened his 
eyes to the fact that he was far gone in liver 
complaint. He says :— 

“T had the symptoms, beyond all mistake, the 
chief* of them being a general disinclination to 
work of any kind. What I suffer in that way no 
tongue can tell. From my earliest infancy I 
have been a martyr to it. As a boy the disease 
hardly ever left me for a day. They did not 
know then that it was my liver. Medical science 
was in a far less advanced state than now.”’* 

It is indeed strange that we have been so slow 
to diagnose the situation as pathological. Even 
Mr. Dickens seems to have had some inkling of 
the truth, for at the time the immortal Sam 
Weller entered the service of Mr. Pickwick he 
is made to express himself as follows in regard 
to his new position :— 

“There’s change of air, plenty to see, and 
little to do; and all this suits my con¢eplaint uncom- 
mon.”’+ 

Judging from the prevalence of the symp- 
toms, it is truly alarming to consider how large 
a proportion of school children must be suffer- 
ing from liver complaint. But enlightened edu- 
cational theorists of the twentieth century will 
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hold up their hands in horror at the barbarous 
and heroic treatment accorded in his boyhood 
to specialist Jerome by elders who failed to 
grasp the significance of his symptoms and to 
realize that they were dealing with an ailing 
child. He continues :— 

“They didn’t give me pills; they gave me 
clumps on the side of the head. And, strange 
as it may appear, those clumps on the head of- 
ten cured me—for the time being. I have known 
one clump on the head to havé more effect upon 
my liver, and make me feel more anxious to go 
straight away then and there and do what was 
wanted to be done, without further loss of time, 
than a whole box of pills does now.” 

Of course, we have outgrown such barbarous 
methods—“clumps on the head,” indeed! And 
then, too, we cannot afford to make any mis- 
take in this matter. For there are abundant 
indications that the liver complaint above men- 
tioned is in many cases complicated by heart 
trouble. 

At any rate, speaking of the high school stu- 
dent’s attitude toward such studies as mathe- 
matics and Latin, a state school examiner re- 
cently said: “They won’t take anything that is 


hard.” This is sure proof of cardiac disturb- 
ance, with an unpleasant suggestion of heart 
failure. 


Manifestly we are face to face with a criti- 
cal and difficult situation; and the specialists of 
late have been giving it much attention. 
Alarmed perhaps by the prevalence of symptoms 
of cardiac disturbance, they mostly advise ex- 
pectant treatment, meanwhile relieving the pa- 
tients of all strain—they must be consulted, 
first of all, as to the studies they are to pursue, 
there must he no forcing to distasteful tasks, 
and there must be plenty of relaxation in the 
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way of opportunity to putter and dabble with 
the hands. Most important of all, the patients 
must be humored, and not crossed in any way. 

Thus Doctors Eliot and Flexner. And there 
is little doubt that the course of treatment out- 
lined by them would be hailed with delight by 
the patients themselves. Here only a single 
question is raised regarding it, namely, to 
what extent are the preferences of an immature 
and untrained child a safe guide in the 
choice of studies to be pursued by him? 


It has a soul-uplifting sound to talk of se- 
lecting a program of studies on the basis of the 
student’s “significant interests.” The practical 
difficulty is that the significant interests of the 
child are not the significant interests of the 
adult. Some months ago the United Press se- 
cured from some high school girls a statement 
as to the kind of husband they would choose. 
Here are some of the answers :— 

“He must have a chummy roadster and earn 
$5,000 a year, and he must be literary* inclined.” 

“My man must earn $7,000 a year. He must 
have a chummy roadster and not belong to any 
clubs.” 

“He must be good looking and a fine dancer 
and earn at least $10,000 a year. 

“I want an ambitious man; his looks and 
earning capacity do not matter.” 

“I won’t marry unless I can have either a 
lieutenant or a captain.” 

The ingenuous sincerity of these answers is 
obvious. From the viewpoint of these girls the 
significant interests touching matrimony are a 
large income, an automobile, and a uniform. 
But would the parents of these girls be wise to 
allow them to enter into marriage engagements 
on the basis of such qualifications? Therefore 
I ask again: Is it safe to build a course of study 
upon the “significant interests” of immature 
childhood ? 

And what of the merits of the other course of 
treatment—not “clumps on the head”; bless you, 
no; those Spartan days are past—but the fram- 
ing, by older heads, of a course of studies solid 
and substantial in character, with the patients 
schooled to soldier-like obedience, and with no 
whining over a difficulty here and there? 


Some years ago there came under the writer’s 
observation the case of a delicate boy, who was 
kept in out of the sun, and whose “special inter- 
ests” were scrupulously regarded, even to the 
extent of breakfasts of cake and cheese. At 
seventeen he died of jaundice. 

It ‘is serious indeed that so many school chil- 
dren are already suffering from liver and heart 
trouble ; and we are haunted by the fear that the 
treatment proposed by Doctors Eliot and Flex- 
ner not only may not ameliorate present condi- 
tions, but (heaven forefend!) that it may even 
add further complications by superinducing per- 
nicious anaemia! 





*Is reporter to blame for this? 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS VINDICATED 


We have fought without hatred and, so far as 
possible, without passion, and now that victory 
crowns the cause for which we fought, we de- 
sire to be equally free from hatred and passion 
in the course we folloW as victors. 

But we cannot forget the terrible crime 
wrought against humanity and civilization when 
this stupendous war with iis irreparable agony 
and cruelty was let loose in Europe. Nor can 
we possibly ignore the savagery which the Ger- 
man high command displayed in carrying-on the 
war. Outrages in Belgium in the early months, 
and, indeed, ever since; the character of the de- 
vastation wrought in France, including the in- 
human deportation of innocent civilians; the 
submarine warfare against passenger ships, like 
the Lusitania, and the rejoicings which ensued 
in Germany; the unspeakable cruelties exercised 
on defenseless prisoners down to the very end, 
including even for the last few weeks—all these 
things compel the authorities of the allied 
powers to take security against a repetition of 
such a crime. 

The position would be different had there 
been on the part of Christian circles in Germany 
any public protest against these gross wrongs 
or any repudiation of their perpetrators. 

The peace we hope to achieve must be a peace 
not of hate or revenge, the fruits of which 
might be further and even more terrible strife. 
We wish by every means to avert that possibil- 
ity. But righteousness must be vindicated, even 
though vindication involves sternness. 
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HARTWELL’S VISION FOR BUFFALO 


Superintendent E. C. Hartwell of Buffalo has 
a vision of physical education which shall not 
be a mere sideshow, general education that will 
save the country from the growing socialistic 
wave; a policy of open school buildings, that 
will serve the children from morning till bed- 
time; teachers who believe in public school edu- 


cation and a superintendent who knows what 
he plans to do. 





“When we get a school program mapped out 
where we can show results and dividends com- 
ing, we will not need to talk about cost as the 
first consideration. When the people know 
this they will give it to the children. We can- 
not ask the people to give things in the dark 
and expect to meet ideals. 

“The time is coming in this country when the 
school day of the child will begin in the early 
morning and only end at night when it is time 
to go to bed. By this I do not mean that this 
whole period will be for study only—it will be a 
period of education for that child where recrea- 
tion, physical training and study will be divided. 
It will be a true educational period in the time 
of development when a child, boy or girl, will 
be trained to the best advantage and be equipped 
in the broadest sense to take up duties which 
will face them later in life in this great coun- 
try.” 
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SENATE BILL 4987 


So far as the Senate Committee on: Education 
is concerned we have little anxiety as to their re- 
port. 

The provisions relating to illiteracy and Ameri- 
canization are not likely to have any opposition 
in the committee and no serious opposition 
either in the Senate or House. 

The provision for teacher training is not likely 
to provoke opposition. 

These three features are, as Jefferson would 
have said, “self-evident truths.” 

If any snags are thrown in the trade in the 
committee or in Congress it will be in the matter 
of equalizing educational opportunities. Really 
this is the most essential feature of the apppro- 
priations, but unfortunately it appeals to pre- 
judices. 

Of course the great issue is the creation of the 
department with a secretary of education and an 
adequate force of assistants and clerks. There 
are many issues involved in this and it is too 
early to prophesy as to its fate. 

If the party in power will stand firmly for this 
feature of the bill there will be no difficulty in 
lining up enough’ of the minority to pass it in 
both branches of Congress. 

There has never been as much at stake edu- 
cationally as in this bill. 

There should be no slacker in the educational 
ranks. 
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EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA* 


This study by Mr. Maddox is an important 
contribution to the social and civic evolution 
as well as the educational struggles of Virginia. 
This is not the year for teachers in public 
schools to devote much serious time to looking 
backward. These are the days for the forward 
look. 

Just as Virginia’s vitalized public education 
dates from the Civil War, so all American edu- 
cation hereafter will date from the World War. 

All pre-Civil War study of the South must 
always be for the historian and statesman; so 
will the study of American education prior to 
the World War be left to specialists, 

It is nevertheless highly important that so 
much should be known authoritatively of the 
educational conditions of the South before the 
Civil War by the North as to end for all time 
Northern slander of the South by the  unin- 
formed, and by the South to spur the people 
to continue the bridging of the chasm which 
was naturally great because of the social and 
civic conditions resulting from industrial life. 

Virginia was the first English-settled section 
in the New World. She played a leading part 
in the New World until the Civil War, and she 
suffered most from that war because so many 
of the campaigns were within her borders. 

In the century from 1730 to 1830 there were 
no greater utterances in statesmanship, patriot- 
ism or education than by the Virginia group, 
Patrick Henry, George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison and James Monroe. 

In 1839, the same year that the first Amer- 
ican state normal school was established in 
Massachusetts, the Randolph-Macon College of 
Virginia attempted to establish ‘a department 
of education for the training of common school 
teachers.” 

In 1842 the Virginia Military Institute re- 
ceived state aid “for those students who 
pledged themselves to teach in the schools of 
the state.” 

As early as 1815 there was education of 
teachers for the common schools. The educa- 
tion was in no sense ever professional or peda- 
gogical, but it did have professional and peda- 
gogical effect, ‘because they considered them- 
selves “student teachers.” 

In 1844 the Legislature considered the prop- 
osition of requiring that all academies should 
become “normal schools for an _- extensive 
neighborhood to supply the clear and 
really profitable teachings of men trained to ac- 
curate knowledge and enlightened method.” 

There are many evidences that there were 
many leaders in Virginia who kept pace with 
the leaders of Massachusetts in those early 
years. 

There was also an aristocracy which feared 
“the extension of licentious doctrines and 
habits . . . and unhealthy dreams.” Then 





*“The Free School Idea in Vir spain Before the Civil War.’’A 
Phase of Politicaland Social Evolution. By William Arthur Maddox, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Published by Teachers College, 
Celumbia University, New York City. 225 pages. 
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there were many of the conimon people who 
objected to “losing the time of their children 
from domestic labor.” 

Really the campaign “against prejudice,  ig- 
norance and indolence, which raised their 
hydra-heads on every side,” was more intense 
in Virginia than in any other state, and though 
it failed there, those noble and heroic leaders 
deserve highest praise. 
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UNBELIEVABLE 

There is a persistent rumor that some univer- 
sity officials are more or less openly opposing 
the bill for a Department of Education. The 
reason assigned for this is their fear that if the 
public schools, and rural schools, and elementary 
schools get so much money the government will 
not deal as generously in appropriations for uni- 
versities. 

From every point of view this is unbe- 
lievable. Should there be any truth in this the 
universities would suffer beyond repair. 

For many years the government has appro- 
priated generously to universities and not one 
dollar to the public schools or rural schools, di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

The normal schools, which have provided all 
the training that has been offered elementary or 
rural teachers, have never had one dollar of gov- 
ernment money until the Smith-Hughes bill and 
the S. A. T. C. plan made it possible for a few 
normal schools to get some of the money, and 
some universities and agricultural colleges op- 
posed even this aid to the common schools. 

Another excuse assigned for this assumed op- 
position is that states will be less generous 
toward the universities than is desired, if the 
states have to make appropriations to the nor- 
mal schools, the common schools, rural schools, 
and teachers’ salaries in order to get the Federal 
aid. 

We cannot believe that any state could do less 
for higher education if it did the decent thing by 
the people’s schools. 

But if a state should do the inconceivable 
thing the part of wisdom for the university is to 
accept the situation rather than appear to oppose 
better education for all the children of all the 
people. 

Opponents of this bill will be watched very 
closely and if any personal or personally pro- 
fessional opposition develops woe to such ob- 
jectors. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN INTERCHANGE 

Germany is out in the cold. There is no likeli- 
hood that Americans will attend German univer- 
sities for many a year. American students will 
go to Cambridge and Oxford, and to Paris. Of 
this there can be no doubt. The present visitation 
of British educators to American universities is 
calculated to magnify the desirability of such at- 
tendance. 

There is an equally important feature, namely, 
the effort to have British and French students 
throng to American institutions. 
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Unfortunately we have no such well defined 
limit to our advantages. We have no two uni- 
versities standing out as do Cambridge and 
Oxford. The day when Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton were the American universities has 
gone by. The visiting educators will be enter- 
tained by at least fifty great universities and col- 
leges, and the report they give to British stu- 
dents will be as interesting as it will be il- 
luminating. 

An exchange of professors is next in order. 
That will signify much more than will this visi- 
tation. 

Of one thing we are entirely sure, the Ameti- 
can universities will never consent to any nar- 
rowness of vision in the choice of opportunities 
for British students over here. 
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IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE WAR* 

This is the time when much attention should 

be given to the immediate causes of the World 
War. 
_ The war will have been fought largely in vain 
it boys and girls are allowed to go through any 
American school without a vivid picture of the 
outrageous causes of the war. 

The most beautiful picture in all history is the 
noble entrance of the United States into this 
war. The glory of that great act can only be 
appreciated by a graphic picture of the diabolical 
causes which made it the highest heroism and 
the choicest virtue for the United States to give 
its blood and treasure without stint to redeem 
the world from the ambitions of satanic autoc- 
racy. 

One cannot ask a better statement of the Im- 
mediate Causes of the World War than is here 
made. 

In all history no class of people has been more 
reprehensible than those who tried to prevent 
the entrance into this war of the United States. 

When one contemplatees the elimination of 
militarism from the world by the entrance of the 
United States into this war and realizes that 
failure to enter the war would have enthroned 
German militarism over the civilized world he 
can but view with abhorrence the possibility of 
our not having entered the war. 

The next great heroic duty of the schools is 
to impress ineffaceably the escape the world had 
through America’s entrance into the war, and one 
way to do this is to teach graphically and _ in- 
tensely the Immediate Causes of the War. 








* The Immediate Causes of the Great War,’’ By Oliver Perry 
Chitwood, West Virginia University. Revised edition. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 270 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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AMERICA FIRST 


As an American, when we were at war with the 
Prince of Darkness, we made ‘America First” 
our slogan. 

We had no thought of putting America before 
noble England, which came to the rescue of 
France and Belgium, régardless of the cost in 
blood and treasure; nor before France, which 
brilliantly dared Germany to do her worst; nor 
before glorious Belgium, which took the noblest 











stand for God and humanity that any nation has 
ever taken. 

For more than four years Germans waged as 
uncivilized a warfare as was ever waged by an 
uncivilized people. Their motive had no single 
redeeming feature. For a year and seven months 
the United States threw into the conflict limitless 
treasure and priceless blood. 

Any American who was not heart and soul 
with our boys over there, and with the govern- 
ment at Washington, was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as vicious in purpose as was Germany at 
its worst. 

No one under the Stars and Stripes could 
avoid being either 100 per cent. American or 
100 per cent. anti-American. 

We stood first, last, and all the 
America, as against all avowed 
enemies. 

That is what “America First’’ meant to us. 


time, for 
or secret 
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THE PASSING OF A FRIEND 


Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., who recently died in 
Somerville, Massachusetts, was above all else a 
“friend to man.” He was a genius, a man the 
like of whom was never before and will never be 
again, a man who reveled in intense friendships. 

His was the most alert mind we have ever 
known. He literally thought like chain lightning. 

We knew him intimately for a third of a cen- 
tury. For a time our offices were adjoining, and 
we were fellow members of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the Boston City Club, the Massachu- 
setts Press Club and the unique Pudding Stone 
Club, which was “Nat’s Club” to all the members 
for fifteen years. 

When he passed beyond he left a void here 
but a better welcome over there, up there. 
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THE MENACE OF PATERNALISM 


Otto H. Kahn, the New York banker, 
done more than any other one man, probably, 
to steady the great body of American Ger- 
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mans in American patriotism. His latest two 
addresses—‘The Menace of Prussianism” and 
“Prussianized Germany’—are among Mr. 
Kahn’s best contributions to the Asmericaniza- 
tion of Germans. Arrangements have been made 


by which the Journal of Education can furnish 
free a copy of these two addresses to students 
of Reconstruction and to teachers of Civics. 
Among the notable chapters are those on 
“The Miracle of the American Army,” “Ameri- 


can Initiative on Bureaucracy,’ “The War 
After the War,” “The Incentive to Effort,” 
“The Menace,” “Socialism,” “Paternalism,” 


“Sober Reasoning.” 
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NEW YORK CITY 
New York City teachers appear to be unani- 
mous for equal pay for equal work, and for 
$1,000 minimum wage with an increase of $120 
a year for grade teachers, until a maximum of 
$2,200 is reached. The women of New York 
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City are sure to have the support of the women 
of the state, in school and out. 
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SAN DIEGO’S VINDICATION 

San Diego has had a serious case of misdi- 
rected official educational life. It was not safe to 
express an opinion from a distance because it is 
always possible that there are local excuses for 
apparent educational deviltry which are not 
known in the distance, but it has looked as 
though the solid “three” majority were actuated 
by the lowest personal and political motives. 

At last the voters of San Diego have had a 
chance to express the opinion of the recall, the 
first in the history of the city. 

Mrs. Johns was recalled by a vote 2,322 less 
than her victorious opponent, Mrs. Mary M. 
Lancaster was recalled by a vote 2,193 less than 
her victorious opponent. John Urquhart was re- 
called by a vote 2,363 less than his successful 
opponent. 

This vindicates San Diego in the educational 
world. 
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REAL ACHIEVEMENT 

' Pupils of high school age who answer the call 
tor 5,000,000 volunteers for the United States 
School Garden Army will not find it hard to raise 
the $10 worth of food required. Twenty girls in 
the Manual High School of Brooklyn reported a 
total of $324.51 this year, on plots 40 by 20. 
Sixty pupils on that school garden produced 
$1,000 with twenty-five varieties of vegetables. 
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The Boston Traveler is insisting editorially 
that there should always be a teacher in service 
on the Board of Education (School Committee 
we call it provincially in Boston). The plea is 
that it is necessary for the democratization of the 
profession. 

The official figures give Francis G. Blair as 
candidate for re-election as State Superinten- 
dent of Illinois 506,769, against 354,405 for Mr. 
Shaw, his opponent, or nearly fifty per cent. 
more than his opponent. 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield will return to his op- 
portunities as President of Williams College. 
His responsibilities as National Fuel Admin- 
istrator must have been a liberal education. 

It is not hate to say that the way the Ger- 
mans waged war must never be forgotten. 

“Industrial dislocation” the 
of the armistice on 


suggests effect 
America. 
"> : 

Big pay for war work and near war work 
is not likely to continue. 

The Holy War” is not a bad designation of 
the World-Peace War. 

There is no such thing as luke 
triotism. 


warm pa- 


George Bernard Shaw in Parliament! “Praises 
be!” 


All the thrones of Europe are in ruins. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE PRESIDENT IN FRANCE. 


President Wilson landed in France on the af- 
ternoon of December 13; and received demon- 
strations of welcome, official and unofficial, first 
at Brest and later at Paris, such as rarely if ever 
greeted any crowned head. It seemed as if 
the entire French nation seized this opportunity 
to express its gratitude to America for the help 
which it had given France in its hour of direst 
need. The President now plans to remain in 
Europe for at least two months, returning just 
before the close of the present Congress, on 
March 4. The interval before January 3, when 
the peace conference will begin its business, he 
-will spend in visiting the devastated regions of 
France and in a visit to Rome. He hopes to dis- 
pose of all matters requiring his counsel before 
the middle of February; but it is intimated that 
he will not hesitate to make a second visit to 
France, if his presence at the peace table is re- 
quired. 

THE BOYS COMING HOME. 

Every day now brings to New York or Bos- 
ton hospital ships or transports from France or 
England, with American soldiers on board. Ten 
such ships docked at New York on a single day. 
Some of the men are wounded, gassed or crip- 
pled; and some are hale and sound; but all are 
alike in this, that they come in with smiles on 
their faces, and talk cheerfully of what they have 
been through, of their attachment to their com- 
manders and of the bravery of their comrades. 
The arrival of the ships has been made the oc- 
casion of spontaneous and enthusiastic demon- 
strations of welcome. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Canopic, which was overdue at Bos- 
ton by reason of adverse gales, there has been 
a blowing of whistles, waving of flags, and ring- 
ing of bells, recalling the demonstrations on the 
day of the armistice. 


A BIT OF GERMAN BLUFF. 

There is good ground for the suspicion that, 
back of the various separatist movements, and 
the apparent splitting up of the former German 
Empire into a number of republics, controlled by 
one or another group of Socialists, there is a 
deliberate purpose to escape, if possible, from 
post-war indemnities. The case of the Rhine- 
land and Westphalia, and the plan for an inde- 
pendent Rhenish-Westphalian republic is a con- 
spicuous instance. This alleged state is con- 
trolled by immensely rich industrialists who, 
under normal conditions, would be the last to 
seek the establishment of a separate Socialist 
State. But it would be extremely convenient for 
them, if they could, to escape paying their share 
of the indemnities which the Allies will demand. 
So of Prussia and other parts of Germany, where 
revolutions and counter-revolutions are seem- 
ingly the order of the day. The Allies will 
pretty certainly decline to be moved by this 
characteristic German bluff. 


NOT AN UMPIRE. 


It seems time that the governments of the 
Central Empires should understand that the 
United States is not an umpire to decide issues 
between them and the Entente Allies, but is it- 
self one of the Associated Powers, and is not 
to be singled out for special appeals. . Immedi- 
ately after the armistice, Dr. Solf began send- 
ing whining despatches to Washington, entreat- 
ing a modification of its terms, and kept it up 
until he was summarily told that such communi- 
cations must be sent to all of the Allied Powers. 
Now there has been a fresh outpouring of notes 
from Berlin and Vienna, and from fhe National 
Council of Lemberg; and our State Department 
has found it necessary to repeat the admonition 
with which it suppressed Dr. Solf. Apparently, 
the Teutonic diplomats look upon the United 
States as an easy mark. 


HOLLAND AS A SANCTUARY. 


According to the Prime Minister of Holland, 
the ex-Kaiser is entitled to sanctuary in that 
country, and his return to Germany cannot be 
demanded. The Dutch Government, he explains, 
would have preferred that the former Emperor 
had not taken refuge in Holland, but he came as 
a private individual after renouncing his throne. 
As a matter of fact, this statement is not true, 
for the Kaiser did not renounce his throne until 
after he had been in Holland a fortnight or 
more. Also if, as the Premier asserts, he is now 
a private individual, he is as liable to extradition 
as any other criminal, and both in England and 
in France criminal prosecutions are now -pend- 
ing against him. Holland will do well to think 
twice before she incurs the resentment of all of 
the Allied Powers by trying to shield him from 
the penalty of his crimes. 


THE SEIZURE OF THE CABLES. 


An interesting legal point has been raised in 
connection with the seizure of the cables by 
Postmaster General Burleson. The Commercial 
Pacific Cable Company has asked for an injunc- 
tion in the Federal Court restraining the Post- 
master General from further control of its 10,000 
miles of cable between San Francisco, China, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands, on the ground 
that the seizure is a violation of international 
law, inasmuch as the United States had not ob- 
tained the consent of the nations upon whose 
territory the cables land. It is contended fur- 
ther that even if such consent were secured, it 
would be necessary to embody its conditions in 
a treaty, and to that the consent of the Senate 
would be necessary. If the contention of the 
Cable Company should be sustained, it will go to 
show that there really are some limits to the 
Government’s powers to take over anything that 
any of the departments happen to want. 
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Continued on page 643. 
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SIX YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Newark, Ohio, is a typical city and the 
progress made in six years shows the possibili- 
ties when a superintendent like Mr. Hawkins 
has a loyal corps of teachers and board of edu- 
cation. 


In such a study as this one gets some idea of 
what is being accomplished all along the line. 

Beginners are received in September who are 
six years of age before the following April, 
making partial kindergartens of all first grades. 
Many children thus save a whole year in the 
elementary schools, reaching the high school a 
year younger than under the old system of re- 
ceiving pupils twice yearly. 

High school day lengthened so as to make 
seven full periods of forty-five minutes each. 

Examinations of the old type abolished in the 
elementary schools and modified - in the high 
school, making promotion depend almost wholly 
upon daily class work. 


Mass teaching broken up in a large measure in 
all elementary schools by requiring a daily 
schedule upon the two group plan. This allows 
pupils one-half of school hours for study, prac- 
tically doing away with excessive home study 
requirements. 


Complete re-organization of the examination 
system in elementary schools sv as to both save 
time and to test for ability to use knowledge 
rather than to repeat knowledge. 

After school classes organized in high school 
in manual training, sewing, cooking. music, etc., 
in which more than fiftv per cent. of the high 
school pupils enroll, thus increasing the use of 
the high school building about one hour daily. 

Some principals placed on half time teaching 
and half time supervision. 

High school courses of study revised and ex- 
tended. placing greater emphasis upon commer- 
cial, scientific, and vocational subjects, but giv- 
ing no.less attention to old line cultural sub- 
jects. oe 

Elementary course of study revised, eliminat- 
ing much nonessential subject matter and bring- 
ing about a closer correlation between the high 
school and elementary schools. 


Commercial course in high school has in- 
creased in popularity so that at present forty- 
seven typewriters are in use as against four- 
teen in 1912. 


Salesmanship classes organized in high schoo! 
in 1913 and in each year since. 

Four-year course in agriculture adopted in 
high school in 1916. 


Daily programs in elementary schools changed 
so as to give pupils more time for study and to 
make pupils more independent of teacher in 
study periods. We want citizens who are able 
to think for themselves. 


Supplementary reading is increased at the 
rate of 800 volumes per year, there now bein 
about 5,200 volumes of well selected material 
averaging fifty-two volumes to each elementary 
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schoolroom. Every pupil reads under direction 
of teacher and in class from three to five read- 
ers annually, the equivalent of 20,000 volumes. 
Primary grades read from five to fifteen readers 
each year. 

Thirteen victrolas and several pianos have 
been purchased by buildings, providing both en- 
tertainment and a larger conception of the music 
world by pupils. 


Number of pupils interested in high school 
music has more than doubled in every line of 


work, including orchestra, chorus class, and glee 
clubs. 


Three hundred volumes upon methods of 
teaching and other phases of education have 
been purchased by the board of education and 
placed in public library for teachers’ use. 

New rules adopted governing the eligibility of 
teachers, requiring all applicants for teaching 
positions in the elementary schools to have at 
least one year’s normal training in addition to 
high school graduation. Requiring all high 
school teachers to be college or university grad- 
uates with two years’ experience in other high 
schools or two years’ experience in grade work 
in Newark schools. It is now customary to em- 
ploy only normal or college graduates. 

Rules governing city teachers’ examinations 
revised, raising the standard and placing more 
emphasis upon training and personality. 

New salary schedule adopted in 1914 enabling 
teachers to reach maximum salary in six years 
instead of twelve years and offering an addi- 
tional increase to teachers who attend summer 
training schools. 

Teachers who attend summer school increased 
from fifteen in 1912 to thirty-four in 1916. 

Formerly the athletic coach in the high school 
was not a member of the teaching force. In 
1912 this plan was changed and since that time 
the director of athletics has been a regular 
member of the high school faculty. and respon- 
sible to school authorities. 

In December, 1912, the board of education 
purchased a seven and three-quarter: acre tract 
of land for public playground and athletic field. 

In March, 1913, a playground campaign was 
carried out by pupils and teachers; $5,300 was 


subscribed by schools and citizens to equip pub- 
lic playgrounds. 
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A METHODIST VIEW 


Bishop William A. Quayle of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has declared that any Peace 
Commission of the American people which did 
not make the German people pay to the utter- 
most farthing was not a Peace Commission of 
the American people and until such time as the 
Kaiser is tried and executed for murder, justice 
will not have room in the world. We did not 
fight the Kaiser, we fought the German people. 
Not to mete out punishment to Germany now 
js not Jove, it is sentimentality. 





. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


L. N. Hines, Superintendent of Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana, has been elected state superin- 
tendent by 50,000 majority, which is quite won- 
derful in Indiana. Mr. Hines is distinctly a pub- 
lic school educator. He is from the public 
school ranks, as few men in that office in recent 
years have been. Mr. Hines has not only been 
a teacher in the ranks and a superintendent in 
Indiana, but he has been among the leaders both 
locally and nationally. He has had some part 
officially in the N. E. A. for several years. He 
is a member of the National Council of Educa- 
tion, N. E. A.; has been a vice-president of the 
N. E. A.; president of the Department of School 
Hygiene, N. E. A.; president of the Depart- 
ment of Administration, N. E. A.; president of 
the American School Hygiene Association. 

Few men as closely identified with local 
school work have been so much identified wih 
the work of the National Education Association. 


a 


Uel W. Lamkin, who retires from the State 
Superintendency of Missouri, has a record for 
progressive efficiency which cannot be over- 
praised. 

He came into the superintendency by promotion 
appointment upon the death of his superior two 
years ago. In these two years he has a steady 
line of advances, always demanding professional 
foresight, personal courage and patriotic devo- 
tion. He has secured the largest appropriation 
for public schools ever known in Missouri;  of- 
fice work has been systematized and modernized 
to the limit; official school supervision and in- 
spection have been earnestly professional; the 
best state survey ever made has been achieved, 
and the greatest State Rural School Campaign 
arranged for, and, but for the influenza, would 
have been completed in November. 


-~-—-O0——-- 


Dr. Arthur D. Dean, formerly professor of vo- 
cational education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has accepted a commission as 
major in the Sanitary Corps, and has been as- 
signed to duty in the Surgeon General’s Office, 
Washington. Major Dean is acting as military 
consultant for the Division of Physical Recon- 
struction, supervising the administration of the 
educational service in a number of the military 
hospitals in various parts of the country. 


Antanasio Montoya, superintendent of Berna- 
lillo County, New Mexico, deserves a place 
with the best of the big men and women in 
rural school work. True he has Albuquerque, 
the metropolis of the state, for his background, 
but so does Mark Kepple have Los Angeles, 
so does Samuel Hamilton have Pittsburgh, and 
so does Edward J. Tobin have Chicago; so 
does Charl Williams have Memphis. 

It takes great skill to have a city allow 2a 
county superintendent to magnify and glorify 
rural schools. Montoya has increased the rural 
school enrollment 100 per cent. in seven years. 

Seven years ago there were _ thirty-three 
poorly paid country teachers. Today there are 
seventy teachers with relatively high salaries. 

Seven years ago the buildings in the rural 
districts were poor little adobe affairs. Today 
more than half the buildings are attractive mis- 
sion style, cement-covered brick buildings, 
really more attractive rural ‘schoolhouses than 
Hamilton, Tobin or Miss Williams can boast. 

It is just a year ago from the time I write 
that I had the privilege of riding out into the 
rural districts for which Mr. Montoya has done 
so much in seven years. 

ieee 

Walter B. Swift, M. D., of Boston is the 
national authority on speech disorders. He 
has specialized on rectifying speech defects in 
very young children instead of waiting until 
they have become chronic. His first elaborate 
demonstration was in the Lucy Wheelock 
Kindergarten Training School in Boston, where 
he established the first kindergarten speech clinic 
in the world. Now he has been appointed 
instructor in speech disorders in the 
Cleveland Kindergarten Training School. He 
has already founded a_ kindergarten’ speech 
clinic which will be as permanent as the _ kin- 
dergarten idea itself. 

cnimuiiipieaein 

William H. Lynch, extension department of 
the State Normal School, Springfield, Missouri, 
has had a field practically his own, which has 
been the reaching of neglected boys and girls 
of the Ozarks. Personally we have been meet- 
ing men in professional life from Florida. to 
the Pacific Northwest who regard Mr. Lynch 
as their rescuer’ from a hopeless life on a 
futureless farm. Not a year passes that I am 
not delighted to have known him_ because of 
those whom I know because of him. 
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Beautiful and right it is that gifts and good wishes should fill the air like snowflakes at 


Christmas-tide. And beautiful is the year in its coming and in its going—most beautiful and 


blessed because it is always the year of Our Lord.—VWashington Irving. 
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CURRENT EVENTS—A TEST 
BY ALONZO J, KNOWLTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Claremont, N. H. 


The following test was given to the pupils in 
‘the public schools, grades six, seven and eight, 
at the same time so as to prevent intercom- 
munication by pupils. It was given to see how 
many of the pupils were able to recall and place 
the people whose names had appeared in print 
of late either on account of their high official 


positions or because of the performance of 
some military feat. 


The answers varied greatly. 256 pupils tried 


the test. Five were not able to answer any of 
them and none knew all. One got all but the 
first. The average rank for the grades is as 


follows: Sixth, 24.7 per cent.; seventh, 29.9 
per cent.; eighth, 42 per cent. 

I wonder how many adults, who have been 
reading the papers, are able to answer them all. 
It will show something of what we retain of the 
large quantity of matter that we read. 

Tell who the following people are: General 
Frachet d’Esperey, Count Von Hertling, Her- 
bert Hoover, Prince Maximilian, Newton D. 
Baker, W. G. McAdoo, Leonard Wood, Henry 
W. Keyes, General Foch, General Von Hinden- 
burg, King Albert, General Pershing, Field 
Marshal Haig, Lenine, General Crowder, bBur- 
leson, Josephus Daniels, Lloyd George, Hunt- 
ley Spaulding, General Allenby, Queen Eliza- 
beth, King George, Count Bernstorff, John R. 
Mott, James A. Garfield. 


————___—_ +6 @-0-@-0- @-0- 


PRONUNCIATION OF NAMES 


| Interpret 
English. } 


respelling according to usual sounds in 
NAMES OF RIVERS. 
Adige, ah’-dee-jay 
Aisne, ain 
Ancre, onk’-r 
Drave, drahy 
Eure, err 
Isonzo, ee’-zone-zo 
Loire, lwar 
Lys, lease 
Marne, marne 
Meuse, muz 
Oise, wahz 
Piave, pee-ah’-vay 
Saone, sone 
Seine, sane 
Somme, some 
Tagliamento, taal-yah-men’-toe 
Ticino, tee-chee’-no 
Vesle, vale 
Yser, ee’-zr 
NAMES OF TOWNS. 
Albert, aal-baer’ 
Amiens, ah-myong 
Armentieres, are-mong-tee-air’ 
Arras, are-rah’ 
Aubigny, o-bean-yee’ 
Bailleul, bah-yule’ 
Bapaume, bah-pome’ 
Beauvais, bovay’ 
Belfort, bel-fore’ 
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Bethune, bay-toon’ 
Bixschoote, biks-shote’ 
Briey, bree-aye’ 

Bruges, brew’-jiz 
Bucharest, boo-kah-rest’ 
Bulgaria, bool-gay’ ri-ah 
Calais, kal-aye’ 
Cambrai, kong-breh’ 
Charleroi, shar-lu-rwa’ 
Chalons, shalong’ 
Chateau-Thierry, shah-toe’ 
Chaulnes, shone 
Chauny, sho-nee’ 


tyeh-ree’ 


Chemin des Dames, shay-mang’ day 
Compiegne, comb-pyen’yu 
Conde, kone-day’ 

Coucy, koo-see’ 

Court, as ending, koor 
Craonne, kray-own’ 
Dinant, dee-nong’ 
Dixmude, dee-mood’ 
Dunkerque, dun-kerk’ 
Epernay, aye-purr-nay’ 
Fismes, feem 

Fresnes, frain 

Ghent, gent 

Guise, gweez 

Hazebrouk, ahz-brook’ 
Kiaochow, kyow’cho 


daam’ 


LaBassee, la-baas-say’ 
LaFere, la-fair’ 

Lens, long 

Lille, 
Liege, lee-ayzh’ 
Longwy, long-vee’ 


Loos, 


leel 


loce 
Louvain, loo-veng’ 
Luneville, loo-nay-veel’ 
Maubeuge, moe-buzh’ 
Malines, mahleen’ 
Messines, mess-seen’ 
mere-kour’ 
Montdidier, mong-dee-dee-aye’ 


Mirecourt, 


Mont, as ending, mong 
Montenegro, Mone’tay-nay grow 
Namur, nah-moor’ 

Nancy, nong-see’ 

Neufchateau, noo-shah-toe’ 
Nieuport, new -port 

Noyon, nwa-yong 

Ostende, ose-tend’ 

Paris, pah-ree’ 

Peronne, pay-roan’ 

Petrograd, pyeh-tro-graath’ 
Przemysl, pshem’ishl-) 

Reims, reemz 

Roulers, roo-lay’ 

Saint Mihiel, sang-mee-yel’ 
Saint 
Saint Quentin, sang kong-teng’ 
Sedan, su-dong’ 


Amer, sang-o-maer’ 


Serajevo, say-rah-yay’vo 
Soissons, swa-song’ 
Tirelemont, tere-lu-m6ng’ 
Trieste, tree-es’ tay 
Ukraine, you’krane 
Valenciennes, vah-long-se-enn’ 
Verdun, ver-dung’ 
Verviers, ver-vee-aye’ 
Ypres, ee’-pr 
Zeebrugge, zay-brug’ 

From “A War Catechisin,” by W. W. 
paign, Illinois. 
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THE DUMB MOTHER 


Some time ago a bitter complaint from Australia of 
savage cruelty to fur-bearing creatures was published. 
About three million opossum skins are yearly exported 
from that land, and an eyewitness stated that it was_a 
common sight in Australia to see the poor mother opos- 
sum lying dead or dying in the steel trap, while her 
starving little ones crowded round her, seeking the 
nourishment she could no longer give. This spectacle 
seemed to call for vengeance on the cold-hearted land 
which permitted such things, but does it not call more 
loudly for retribution on those who make themselves re- 
sponsible by buying and wearing the skins of those hap- 
less dumb mothers? 

“When Henry Bergh started his crusade against the 
cruelty of trapping he was interrupted in his work 
through lack of funds. Monsieur Bonnard, a Canadian 
Frenchman, who had made a fortune in the fur trade, 
by trapping, left it to further Bergh’s work, for he had 
seen such cruelties practiced on animals in his business, 
‘memory had become a horror, and so the fortune 


wrought from the blood and terror of the animal heart 
went to its balm and succor.” 

Discourage the use of furs. Fur animals caught in 
traps (which are not visited often, or are neglected) 
sometimes suffer terrible agonies for days before they die. 

And the cause of all this suffering is—VANITY—the 
desire to ornament the human body with the heads, tails, 
claws and skins of our furry little brothers of the wood. 


Humane Education Press Bureau. 
Boston, Mass. 





00 ———— 
Dear Mr. Winship :— 

I want to thank you for printing in the Journal of No- 
vember 7, extracts from an article in the Boston Sunday 
Herald, October 13, 1918, by Dr. Paul H. Hanus. 

Among the thousands of pages of printed matter on 
Germany that I have read since the opening of the great 
war in 1914, I believe that this short article throws more 
light on the German situation than anything else which 
I have read. 

Very truly yours, 
F. N. Holman, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 1918. By 
William Stanley Braithwaite. A Year Book of Amer- 
ican Poetry. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 
) 

Our readers will do well to turn back to the Journal 
of Education of October 3, 1918, for Nathan Has- 
kell Dole’s article on Mr. Braithwaite, which is as highly 
enjoyable an article as has been written in many a day. 

This is the sixth year that Mr. Braithwaite has issued 
his “Anthology of Magazine Verse and Year Book of 
American Poetry.” 

The Introduction is chiefly devoted to three rather 
notable articles on poetry: Brian Hooker’s “The Practical 
Use of Poetry,” Maxwell Bodenheim’s “What Is 
Poetry?” and Conrad Aiken’s “The Mechanism of Po- 
etic Inspiration.” He makes the Introduction worth the 
price of the book. He is an artistic writer with a capti- 
vating personality even in his prose. The Introduction 
is mostly devoted to discussion of Mr. Aiken’s article on 
“The Mechanism of Poetic Inspiration.” “Mr. Aiken 
imagines it to be something as real and concrete as a bar 
of iron ore which may be analyzed by pure science.” 
This sentence is hardly worthy of Mr. Braithwaite, since 
there never was such a thing as “a bar of iron ore.” It 
is too bad to call attention to a bit of tripping like that, but 
we confess that it is carrying the poetic imagination 2 
little too far to produce “a bar of iron ore.” We suspect 
Mr. Aiken may have a bit of fun with his critic 
who objects to poetry’s being considered “something real 
and concrete.” 

Nevertheless we are quite sure that Mr. Braithwaite 
will carry his poetic friends with him when he says that 
“Only by the temperature of the emotion can the mind 
approximate and register a reality so indefinitely consti- 
tuted of immaterial elements as the poetic inspiration, and 
the condensation of those elements into rhythmical and 
imaged expressions.” 

There are 170 selected poems. There is also a list of 
700 writers of good verse in the year. Notwithstanding 
the noble seven hundred, there are many who are not 
there. Evidently Mr. Braithwaite is somewhat notional 
in his estimates. Many of the most acceptable writers 
for the publications of the day are not within his range. 

There is a list of 250 books of verse published in the 
year and we can recall several books of verse published 
last year that are not in the list. 

There is a list of twenty-eight books about poets and 
poetry. 

Several pages are devoted to somewhat 
notice of books of verse of special merit. 

Mr. Braithwaite is rendering the public an inestimable 
service year after year. No one else has ever done just 
such a service to lovers of verse. 
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FOOD AND THE WAR. 


A Textbook for College 
Classes. 


Prepared under the direction of the Collegiate 


TABLE 


Section of the U. S. Food Administration. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 80 cents. 

This book was prepared with the co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Education 
and isa revision of the outlines for three courses for col- 
lege classes. Part I takes up the composition, functions 
and substitutes of uncooked food and Part II its prepara- 
tion. Important statements are in larger type, detailed 
in smaller so that the text is suitable for courses of vary- 
ing length and character. 


Boston: 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

“The Peak of the Load” tells, in Miss Aldrich’s in- 
imitably charming way, the war story from the entrance 
of the Stars and Stripes to the second victory on the 
Marne. The book consists of thirty thrilling letters 
written from April 27, 1917, to August 18, 1918. One 
sentence, near the last that she wrote, shows how lifelike 
and human are all her touches: “But all that is changed, 
and one forgets easily.” 

A few sentences will give the best suggestion of the 
tone of the book. On August 18, 1918: “An American 
officer, who was here yesterday, tells me that, although 
the fighting regiments between the Marne and Fisme, 
which the boys from the States retook by assault, are 
cantonned in an absolutely destroyed country, under the 
roughest conditions, they take it gaily—he has never 
heard the very smallest complaining.” 

“T had a light last night (August 17) the first time ex- 
cept in my bedroom since the last of May.” “The world 
that was has gone, and the special color of the days be- 
fore the war can never be again.” 


By Mildred Aldrich. 
Cloth. 277 pp. 4 by 7. 


— 
FAERY TALES OF WEIR. By Anna McClure Sholl. 
Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. Price, $2, net. 

Quite unlike the ordinary fairy tales these are from 
twenty to thirty pages each, so that they are real tales 
with enough of detail to make a genuine story. They are 
new to modern lovers of fairy tales because they are 
gathered from the real tales told in the far-away town of 
Weir, a sweet, hushed place, lying where the hills spread 
broadly to the south sun, and the trees are thick as in a 
painting, where there are shops with bulging windows 
through which you can scarcely see the toys or the flowers 
or the sweetmeats, because Time has finger-marked the 
glass with violet and crimson stains that shift and merge 
so that the contents of the windows are seen as through 
wavering sea-water. 

Only in such a place are fairy tales born and Weir is a 
place where the divining rod sees unerringly what all 
children for a thousand years will hear with rapturous 
delight. 
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THE PACIFIST AND OTHER POEMS. By Howard 
-* ng Brinton. Boston: The Gorham Press. Cloth. 
pp. e 
If any Pacifist expects a bit of glorification in the poem 
dedicated to him he is scheduled for disappointment, for 
it is the most scathing arraignment of “the Pacifist 
craft”— 
“Who yapped about honesty, horrors of war, 
Contributed largely of speech 
And words of. advice to the youth thereabouts— 
His pacifist face was a ‘screech.’” 


There are thirty-five other bits of verse. 


ONCE UPON A TIME ANIMAL STORIES. _ By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Springfield: Milton Bradley 
Company. Illustrated. 
For story telling and supplementary reading the au- 

thor offers a collection of some thirty tales of instinctive 

interest to children. Primitive races express in their folk 
lore tales and in attributing human impulses to the ani- 
mals their interpretation of life. This interest and the 
indirect moral teaching give a unique note to this collec- 
tion. 

This book is sure to find a hearty welcome in the ranks 
of primary teachers. 


LITTLE MISS GRASSHOPPER. By Johanna Spyri, 
author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B. Dole. With 
four illustrations in color by Charles Copeland. New 


York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

cents, net. 

Few books have more completely captivated American 
readers than has the translation of “Heidi,” and “Little 
Miss Grasshopper” has all the charm of Johanna Spyri’s 
other famous book. The Gemini Pass. serves as the 
scene for a simple but fascinating tale. Rita is a child of 
six who has been nicknamed the “Grasshopper,” because 
she is fonder of going by leaps and bounds than by walk- 
ing. Her father rents a cottage for the summer high up 
in the Alps, and to the child and her sister it is enchanted 
land. Every day is filled with new delights, and reveals 
still different fields to explore. Then one day a neighbor 
boy shows Rita a brilliant red flower, and filled with 
longing she starts upon the quest of others. Night falls 
and she does not return. Searching parties are sent out, 
but fail to find her. When hope is all but given up, the 
neighbor says that he can find her—and he does indeed 
lead them to her rescue, but not’ until his father under- 
takes a perilous descent over the cliffs. She does not 
waste a single word, and yet manages to convey a wealth 
of atmosphere to every situation. 


&vo. Price, 50 


A RIDE ON A ROCKING HORSE. 3y Rachel A. 
Marshall. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Holiday 
binding. Exquisitely illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Here are combined the genius of a writer of the best 
books for children, the masterfulness of the children’s 
artist and the height of bookmaking art. The conception 
is entirely new in every regard, which lends a halo to the 


story as well as to the twenty-four full page color pic- 
tures. 


MOTHER’S NURSERY TALES. 
trated by Katharine Pyle. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Seven plates in full color and many black and 
white drawings. Cloth, 6x9. Price, $2.50. 

This is one of the lovely books of the holiday season, 
with thirty-five most bewitching Nursery Tales and full- 
page color illustrations with talismanic effect upon chil- 
dren.» The type is clear and attractive to children, the 
margins are wide and the paper white as new fallen 
snow. The book will be appreciated as a de luxe gift 
because of the fascination of the tales, the beauty of the 
illustrations and the worthwhileness of every mechanical 
feature. 


Told and_ illus- 


BUGS AND WINGS AND OTHER THINGS. 
Annie W. Franchot. Illustrated by 
Smith and Harrison Cady. New York: E. 
& Co. Holiday binding. Price, $1.50, net. 
Bugs and Wings have never had a more irresistible 

portrayal than at the hands of this interpreter of the life 

and spirit of the little people of the woodland. 

It is a three-part revelation of the mysteries of nature. 
The parts are: The Insects’ Symphony, The Locusts’ 
Song and Aristocratic Worms. 

It is every bit as fascinating as “Alice in Wonderland” 
and as full of facts, glorified through personification, as 


sy 
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an entomological catalog. The illustrations are as illu- 
minating as they are ingenious. 

“Bugs and Wings and Other Things” are as brilliant as 
fairy tales, and as informing as a textbook. When you 
give this to a child you are doing several things in one. 


There is fun and wisdom, joy and knowledge, spice and 
seasoning. 


THE MOVING HOUSE. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
Music by Charles Olmstead Bassett. Illustrated by 
Howard E. Smith. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
Mrs. Harry Cavendish (Pauline Bradford Mackie) has 

essayed the “Alice in Wonderland” trick with a “moving 

house,” haunted ghostlike, with all the woodfolk playing 

“human.” It is not a book to describe, but that is why 

children will enjoy its fancifulness. It makes the little 

people of field and forest quite human. 


—— - 


YARN AND CLOTH MAKING, AN ECONOMIC 
STUDY. By Mary Lois Kissell. New York: The 
Macmiilan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 252 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 
This is the latest word in yarn and cloth making, 

and judging from appearances it is the best word 
on the subject. It has an opportunity that no pre- 
vious book has had to be guided and inspired by the 
conditions created by the World War. One can but 
be impressed with the scope of this treatment, with 
the scientific spirit, the pedagogical sanity, the lit- 
erary clearness and directness of the treatment. 


DUTCH FAIRY TALES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By 
William Elliot Griffis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Cloth, with eight illustrations in color. 250 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

No land has had a greater fascination for Americans 
than the land of the Dutch. No fairy tales have more 
of the exuberance of youth than have those of the Dutch 
peoples, and no other American has as keen an appre- 
ciation of the phases of Dutch life which captivate Amer- 
icans, young and old, as has Dr. William Elliot Griffis. 
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“That Year at Lincoln High.’ By J. Collomb Price, 
$1.35.—“‘The War and America.” By R. L. Ashley. Price, 
60c.—“Contes du Pays de Merlin.”” Compiled by H. W. 
Van Buren. Price, $1.48. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“A Red Triangle Girl in France.” Price, $1. New 
York: George A. Doran Company. 


“Democracy and World Relations.” By D. S. Jordan. 


Price, $1.20. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company. 
“Elements of Religion and Religious Teaching.” By 
E. T. Campagnac. Priee, $1.10.—‘*The Royal Navy.” By 


the Marquess of Milford Haven. 
oning.” By J. M. Beck. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
“English for Coming Citizens.” By H. H. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
“The Theory and Practice of Color.” By B. E 
and H. B. Frochlich. 


Price, 
Price, $1.50. 


90c.—‘The Reck- 
New York: G. P. 


Goldberger. 


Snow 
New York: The Prang Company. 
“The Little Book of the War.” sy E. M Tappan. 
Price, 60ce Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 
“War Time Drawing.” New York: Institute for 
lic Service. 
“After the War—What?” By J. H. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse—1918.” Edited by 
William S. Braithwaite. Price, $2.—‘‘The Peak of the 
Load.” By M. Aldrich. Price, $1.35.—“The Shielding 
Wing.” By W. L. Comfort. Price, $1.50.—‘‘The Moving 
House.” By P. B:; Mackie. Price,_$1.25. 3oston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
“Modern Arithmetic” (three volumes). By B. M 
son and C. E. White. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co 
“Study of Fabrics.” By <A. Turner. Price, $1.75 — 
“Our Winter Birds.” By F. M. Chapman. Price, 60ece. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
“The Faery Tales of Weir.” 3yv A. McC. Sholl Price, 
$2.—“‘Bugs and Wings and Other Things.” By A. W. 
Franchot. Price, $1.50.—‘“Mother’s Nursery Tales" Told 
bv Katharine Pyle. Price, $2.50. “A Ride on a Rocking 
Horse.” By R. A. Marshall. Price, $1.50. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co 


Pub- 


Baker 


Price, $1. 


Wat- 








Oculists and Phvsicians 


Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes many vears before it was 


HAV »ffered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eves 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, IL 
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TEACHERS 


REGISTER 


For regular openings in the fall. 


September calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 





Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 

echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
focal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 
26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Illinois. 
28: American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, Columbia University, 


New York City. President, Law- 
rence A, Wilkins, 598 19lst Street, 
New York City 
30-31-January 1-2 Pennsylvania 
State Dducations il Association, 
Harrisburg. President, d. E 
Weber, Scranton. 
JANUARY. 
16-18: Chicago, Vocational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West 
FEBRUARY. 
20-2z: St. Louis, National Society for 
Vocational }\ducation 
21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Council of Normal School 


Presidents. J. A, 
Mass., president. 


24-March 1: Department of Superin- 


Pitman, Salem, 


tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superin- 
tendent of sc hools . Buffalo. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washing ton, ae 





CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. W. R. 
has this to say about 
dog catchers: “The 
geles pays 


Tanner 
teachers and 
City of Los An- 
its dog-catchers $1,080 for 

















NOW 


structure. 


| power. 


to it, 
economic, 


and Residence ; ss 
New YorK 
CHICAGO 





and long after, schools will demand that textbooks 
present the problems that are the outgrowth of the 
great war, and of our modern social and industrial 


Young people must be set to thinking, 
in terms of today. 


_Forthe Period ofthe Present Emergency | 


- Ashley's Modern European{(Civilization 


is told from the point of view of America, a world 
It is a stimulating story that gives boys 
| and girls new comprehension and new power. 
| of the book is devoted to the last century, one- 
tenth to the Great War or to conditions leading 
and one-fifth 
to occupations, 
tics, or to other features of present day Europe. 


We recommerd also the following new 

books, books that offer material for a 

progressive and cumulative course for the 
study of socialized history in schools. 


Ashliey’s The New Civics . $1.20 
Beard and Bagley’s misery of the Ameri- 
can People 1.20 | 
Burch and Patterson’s Aspevican Social 
wg Problems . 1,20 | 
Ely and Wicker’s Blemncatary Principles of 
Economics. Revised. . . 1.10 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Half 


to geography, physical and 


to national characteris- 


Boston 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANT, 
DALLAS | 























the first 


year of service, $1,100 the 
second year, and $1,200 thereafter. 
It pays its elementary teachers $820 


the first year, 
and the tenth 
ceives as 


$860 the second year, 
year the teacher re- 
much as the dog-catcher. 


“The dog-catcher handles on an 
average twelve cases per day. The 
average for the teacher is about 


thirty cases. About $20,000 a year 
depends upon the efficiency of ten 
dog-catchers. The fate of civiliza- 
tion depends upon the work of the 
elementary teachers.” 


SAN BERNARDINO. The public 
appreciation of the late superintend- 
ent, Roy B. Stover, was most un- 
usual. The funeral services had to 
be held out of doors. Six clergymen 
spoke from the steps of the church. 
Practically every man, woman and 
child in the city were in the audience. 
Rarely has a man endeared himself 
to this city as did Mr. Stover. 


CONNECTICUT. 
LITCHFIELD. The loss of 
due to the closing of the 
account of influenza in 


time 
schools on 


Litchfield 


High School was materially reduced 
by a system of home work outlined 
by Superintendent Earle A. Childs. 


Rather complete directions and out- 
lines were sent out to the individual 


pupils. The work was sent in for 
review by the teachers. In most 
classes the work done’ covers the 
work to date as outlined by weeks 
for the year. This method was fol- 
lowed for a few days after school 
opened that all individuals might 


finish the work to the point where it 
could be taken up in class. 


PLYMOUTH. The School 
mittee voted at its last 
establish an evening school for the 
Americanization of foreigners. The 
school opened December 2 with 104 
pupils registered. The work is un- 
der the direction of Ralph C. Jen- 
kins, supervising principal of the 
Terryville schools. Only seven of 
the pupils are now citizens and Prin- 


Com- 
meeting to 


cipal Jenkins hopes that by teaching 
the English language to all many 
more will be led to become loyal 


American citizens. 


IDAHO. 


The constitutional amendment in- 
tending to abolisk the office of state 
superintendent was defeated and Miss 
Ethel E. Redfield was unanimously 
re-elected, having been nominated by 
both parties. 

The schools of the state were closed 
for five weeks because of the influ- 
enza. They re-opened November 25. 


—_—_—- 


ILLINOIS. 

The following are interesting 
points on Illinois school law: 

Boards of education in cities having 
a population exceeding 100,000 in- 
habitants are authorized to issue war- 
rants upon the credit of the city, 
against and in anticipation of taxes 
levied for educational or building 
purposes, or both, as the case may 
require, which warrants draw interest 
at the legal rate of five per centum 
per annum, until paid or notice given 
unless a lower rate of interest shall 
be specified. 

In school districts having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 inhabitants, or fewer, 
orders issued for the wages of teach- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Holden Book Covers 


One Piece—tasily Adjustec—Wear Like Leather 


Increase the Lives of the Books and 
Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


That’s the 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Truth! 











MASSACHUSETTS 

















ers, when presented and not paid for 
want of funds, bear interest at the 
legal rate of five per centum per an- 
num, until paid or notice given, as 
provided by section 81 of the general 
school law. 

When there are no funds in the 
hands of the treasurer to the credit 
of a district for educational or build- 
ing purposes warrants may be issued 
against and in anticipation of taxes 
levied for educational or building 
purposes to the extent of seventy-five 
per cent. of the amount of the taxes 
so levied, according to section 117 of 
the general school law. Such war- 
rants enable a school board to settle 
with its creditors, each creditor re- 
ceiving a separate warrant for the 
amount due him. Such warrants 
bear interest at the rate of five per 
centum per annum from the date of 
issuance until paid or notice given, 
unless a lower rate of interest shall 
be specified. 

Each order or warrant must show 
upon its face for what purpose such 
order or warrant has been issued. 
This requirement is mandatory. For, 
there is no innocent holder of school 
paper. 

GALESBURG. The’ faculty at 
Knox College have passed the follow- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca-. 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J} A. PITMAN, Principal. 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


ing votes regarding the return to col- 
lege of former students in war ser- 
vice :— . 

Students of Knox College who have 
been in war service during the first 
semester of the present year, and 
who return to the college and com- 
plete satisfactorily not less than fif- 
teen hours’ work during the second 
semester, may have credit for the 
year’s work. 

Men of the class of 1919 who were 
in attendance during the second 
semester last year, and who went 
from the college into war _ service, 
may upon satisfactory completion of 
not less than fifteen hours’ work dur- 
ing the second semester of the pres- 
ent year, be recommended for their 
degrees. 

New courses will be added at the 
beginning of the second semester, 
February 1, for these men and for 
new students who may be graduated 
from high school at that time or who 
having sufficient credits to enter Knox 
last fall, did not do so because of go- 
ing into service. (Signed) M. P. Cari- 
land, secretary 


LOUISIANA. 
The teachers of this state, as a 
rule, will get full pay for influenza 
weeks. 


MAINE. 

If the $100,000,000 educational bill 
now before Congress passes the State 
of Maine can benefit under its pro- 
visions as follows: 

For the removal of illiteracy$19,774.59 
For the Americanization of 

ee 61,561.91 
For equalizing educational 

Opportunities .......... 599,968.10 
For physical and health edu- 

Re i i ial a 161,465.69 
For better and more teacher- 








BMAEBERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


preparation 167,856.50 


WO 5 Sa kisk ddadncee ewe $970,026.70 

SANFORD. Superintendent B. E. 
Packard of Camden has been elected 
to the Sanford superintendency as of 


December 1. John A. Partridge has 


been elected principal of the high 
school. 
CAMDEN. Principal John L. Dyas 


of the high school has been elected 
superintendent of schools. H. A. 
Foster has been elected principal of 
the high school. 
FRANKLIN. Miss 
of West Franklin has been elected 
superintendent of schools in_ that 
union of towns to succeed Superin- 
tendent E. S. Higgins, resigned. 
NORWAY. Superintendent True 
C. Morrill of Norway has devised a 
small tank for use as a water con- 
tainer which is rather satisfactory in 
all respects. It is strongly made of 
galvanized iron, is equipped with a 
screw faucet and has a tight fitting 
top. A strong wire handle is attached 
so that the container may be carried 
to the source of the water supply and 
be rinsed out at each filling. This 
tank is comparatively inexpensive and 
is practically indestructible 
NEW SWEDEN. The resignation 
of Superintendent Clara C. Storm of 
New Sweden to take effect at once 
is announced. Her successor has not 
vet been elected. 


\dah Savage 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The enrollment of 
ton University’s new school of educa- 
tion has now reached 140 The Sec- 
ond term of the school will begin 
Monday, December 30, and. students 
enrolling at that time their 
work until attending 
the summer session of eight weeks 
will be given credit for a full vear of 
work. Several new courses will be- 
gin with the second term. Professor 
Charles" W. Blanpied of Columbia 
University will lecture — in sociology, 
including intensive surveys of social 
conditions in New England, © social 
statistics, the Americanization of the 
immigrant and home missions John 
W. Alexander of Chicago will lecture 
on religious education. 

The school is acquiring a library of 
books, charts and illustrative material 
12 various fields of education. Thus 
far about one thousand volumes have 


Bos- 


continuing 
lune and then 


ME 
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Will He Throw 


Onetothe 
Doctor? 


That's the Big Question - 








Unless you were 


rt Father Time. Will he play you a shabby trick, as he 
i has played on so many other Teachers, and toss one 
4 month’s salary to the Doctor? 


able to afford them. 








you 
today 





that confronts /ff | 


There is only one 


stands ready to pay 


or Quarantine. 


have already 











of the li- 


been secured. A feature 
brary is the material kept on constant 
exhibition for suggestion to teachers 
and officers in the pedagogical field. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. The Recreation Com- 
mission announces a continuation of 
the walk talks at the Detroit Museum 
of Art for the children of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons. 

These talks are arranged with the 
object of giving the children a 
grounding in art appreciation and 
bringing to their attention the objects 
of unusual artistic merit that the 
museum is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess, such as the works of the lesser 
Dutch masters painted in the seven- 
teenth century, early Italian paintings 
and the work of our American sculp- 
tors, craftsmen, and painters. 

The lecture will consist in (1) talk 
on the motives of the artist and the 
classification of the objects of art 
into their relative position of painting, 
sculpture, and craft; (2) the dis- 
course on vision and how to deter- 
mine quality in pictures touching on 
the ensemble, composition, arrange- 
ment, and action; (3) a general com- 
parison of pictures and works of art 
in the galleries touching on the artist, 
life, type and period of schools of 
art. Groups of not more than forty 
nor less than ten will be found de- 
sirable. 


MISSOURI. 

Sa. BOUTS. Teachers of St. 
Louis public grade and high schools, 
except the principals of the six senior 
high schools, have been granted sal- 
ary increases aggregating $533,750 
vearly by a unanimous vote of the 
3oard of Education. The advances 
range from $125 to $375 yearly. 

The bill increases to those drawing 
salaries of $3,150 or under, which 
barred assistant superintendents and 
the senior high school principals 
from participation. 





when you are a T. 





441 T. C. U. Bidg. 


thing happens. 


NEBRASKA. 

That school teachers are not legally 
entitled to draw salary during the 
period lost because the schools were 
closed for the influenza and that boards 
of education have no authority to 
allow pay for that time, is the ruling 
of Attorney General Willis E. Reed. 
In Omaha and Lincoln the school 
boards have already taken the initia- 
tive by ruling that the teachers shall 
not lose any pay because of the epi- 
demic. An effort will be made, how- 
ever, in both cities to make up the 
lost time with extra sessions on Satur- 
day and short vacation periods. This 
conforms with the attorney general's 
ruling, and it is doubtful if a suit 
would lie against the boards to prevent 
drawing of warrants for the teachers’ 
pay during the period the schools were 
closed. 

BELGRADE. Lloyd G. Leach has 
just recently been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at this place. 

GIBBON. The Boy Scout troop 
was awarded the President's 
flag for the state of Nebraska on 
September 28, for the highest per- 
centage earned selling third Liberty 
Loan bonds. The flag was presented 
to the Scouts at a public meeting 
held October 11. 

NEBRASKA CITY. The salaries 
of all the teachers have again been 
increased, and the increase applies 
from September. Grade teachers are 
increased $5 a month, making the 
grade salaries now $68.37. The high 
school teachers whose salaries were 
below $100 were increased to $100, 
making the salary schedule for high 
school teachers range from $100 to 
$106.67. Ward principals now re- 
ceive $900 a year. Superintendent 
Brooks was also given an increase of 
$100, making his salary now $2,500 
for the year. 

NEW YORK. 

BUFFALO. Superintendent E. C. 
Hartwell has put up to the city the 


drawn three months’ 
way and seems a certainty. 
more months are still hung up for disposition by 


1 A Few Cents a Day Keeps Danger Away 


] and that is to enroll in the T. C. T 
\, The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is 
a National organization for Teachers that 


ever you are prevented from earning one 
by reason of Sickness, Accident 


It is recommended by promi- 
nent educators of America who 
are familiar with its work, and 
by thousands of Teachers who 
experienced its 
prompt and unfailing relief. 

You will feel better and work better 


will be free from worry. Send a Post 
Card for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


P. S.—Don’t wait for the Spanish Influ- 
enza — get protection before 


641 
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a “flu” victim you have probably 
pay. December salary is on the 
But the salaries of five 


One Teacher in Six loses time and income every 
year because of Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
Usually sucn misfortunes come when you are least 










way to “play safe’— 
T 


you an income when- 


Cc. U., for then you 


Lineoln, Nebraska 


some- 


necessity of providing adequately for 
school equipment. There should be 
an appropriation of $8,000,000 for 
new buildings this year. The ex- 
pectation is that the city will accept 
this program and provide the funds. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Smith-Hughes fund for voca- 
.tional education in North Carolina is 
$51,191.24 for the fiscal year 1919. 
This is the sum to come from the 
treasury of the United States, pro- 
vided the State puts up an equal 
amount. 


The Ways of a Worker of 
a Century Ago 


As Shown by the Diary of Joseph Lye, 
Shoemaker 
By FRED A. GANNON 


\ short, interesting account of a staunch 








New Englander of the early days. The 
quotations from his diary give an intimate 
touch otherwise unobtainable. The account 


gives a most excellent basis for comparison 
of life in New England then and now. 


Paper, postpaid, 25 cents. 
FRED A. GANNON, 


37 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


ABOUT THOSE 


CATALOG CARDS 


Have you had samples and 
prices from the Democrat? 
And have you seen their 


Special Book Cards for 
School Libraries ? 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 








oe TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * * 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 
MISS #. F. FOSTER, Manager _—«MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 
Bstablished 1890 6@ BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’ AGENCY 


G@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. Telephone Hay. 1678. 











101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





Chesley Teachers’ Agency 


DOVER, N. H. Telephone 253-6 





No advance charge 














The Demand for Teachers 
at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 


If you want a’position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


81 Chapel Street 





Albany, N. Y. 














The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education apportions the fund as 
follows :— 

1. Agriculture—salaries of teach- 
ers, supervisors and directors, $28,- 
600.82. 


2. Trade, Home Economics, and 
Industry — salaries of teachers, 
$5,647.73. 


3. For the salaries of teachers and 
maintenance of teacher training, $16,- 
852.69. 

Matched by = state funds, the 
amount in each case is doubled and 
represents the total expenditure in 
North Carolina for these _ several 
purposes during the ensuing year. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

SCRANTON. Superintendent S. 
E. Weber -has forwarded to the State 
Board of Education a report of the 
survey of the non-English-speaking 
population of this city, which was 
conducted by Professor Charles 
Francis, supervisor of evening 
schools. This survey included all of 
the non-English-speaking people over 
sixteen years of age. The number of 
these is 4,003. Of these about six 
out of every ten are not citizens, and 
have made no attempt to become 
citizens. Only about 12% of the 
males have taken out first papers for 
citizenship, 23% of the males have 
been naturalized. More than half of 
these non-English-speaking people 
are aliens, the majority of whom 


have resided in this more 
than thirteen years. cannot 
read or write any language whatever. 
Almost one-fourth of them are prop- 
erty owners. 


country 


2,628 


TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA. The 
of the city gave Dr. 
Strayer a reception recently which 
was the most elaborate educational 
affair in the history of the city. 
WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Nina O. 
Democratic nominee for _ superin- 
tendent of schools in King County, 
is at present executive secretary of 
the State League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, has served three terms as 


teachers 
George D. 


Juchanan, 


president ot the Seattle Grade 
Teachers’ Club. 
WISCONSIN. 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary is 


having prepared for the schools a 
monthly News Bulletin ‘adapted to 
teaching the relation of America to 
the World-Peace War, and the vari- 
ous phases of the relation of the 
United States to the various nations 
involved in this war. They are well 
developed and interestingly unfolded. 

MANITOWOC. Superintendent 
P. J. Zimmers has certainly national- 
ized this city by making a great suc- 
cess of the Socialized Recitation 
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which has been the plan of action in 
the city for six years, and has now 
been put in a book of fifty-four pages 
by the Parker Educational Company 
of Madison. 





How the Division of Agricul- 
tural Instruction, States Rela- 
tions Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, May 
Help the Teacher of 
Agriculture 


The chief function of the work of 
this division is to furnish agricul- 
tural information as to subject mat- 
ter, method of instruction and plans 
and courses of study for administering 
the same. This is done mainly along 
the following lines :— : 

Co-operative work wtih the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
and the United States Bureau of 
Education in a series of investiga- 
tions. 

Co-operation with the States in 
preparing courses of study in agri- 
culture for elementary schools. 

Co-operation with the teacher 
training forces by helpful publica- 
tions, visits, lectures, conferences, 


loan of illustrated lectures and cor- 
respondence 
Cu-operation direct with the 


teacher in the field by furnishing 
lantern slide lecture sets, information 
concerning source of helpful mate- 
rials and the utilization of community 
surveys, instruction connected  witl 
home project work, use of publica- 
tions, and solution of local problems. 

This division will furnish free of 
charge to any teacher requesting the 
same, the following materials: 

1. Classified lists of department 
publications arranged for the use of 
teachers (all the publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture ar- 
ranged and classified under the vari- 
ous divisions of agricultural instruc- 
tion. 


2. Lists of 


agricultural texts and 
reference books classified for second- 
aryv schools. 

3. Classified lists of 
reference books on elementary agri- 
culture and nature study. 

4. Lists of teachers’ 
books classified. 


texts and 


professional 


5. A list of best books on rural 
life. 

6. A suggested library for home 
makers. 

7. List of sources of pictures use- 
ful in teaching elementary agricul- 
ture and nature study. 

8. Sources of projection appara- 


tus, slides, etc 

9. List of dealers in agricultural 
and other scientific apparatus and sup- 
plies 
19. List of 
larts and models. 
11. List of exhibits 
schools. 

12. A series of 
phases of secondary 
agriculture. 

13. Leaflets on how teachers 
use certain Farmers’ Bulletins. 

14. Lantern slide lecture _ sets 
loaned free by this division (a se- 
ries of eighteen lectures on various 
topics in agriculture and methods and 


sources of maps, 


cl 


furnished to 


documents on 
instruction in 


may 


plans for teaching same). 
15. A suggested library plan for 
arranging, classifying and using an 


sea f 
te ye 
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agricultural library in a school or in 
a home. | 
Address Alvin Dille. in charge of 
Acricultural Instruction, States Rela- 
tions Service, U. § Department o 
\cgriculture, Washington. | is 
(a a 


The Week in Review 
Continued from page 635. 
NOT WILLING TO LET GO. 


Director-General McAdoo’s _ letter 


t 


| 


to Congress, asking for legislation | 
extending the period of government 
control of the railroads for five vears,| 


until January 1, 1924, was a surprise 

all the more because Mr. McAdoo ex-} 
plained that he had the President's! 
permission to say that this proposal} 
accorded with his own views in the 
matter. The present law extends | 
government control for twenty-one} 
months after the conclusion of peace. | 
This means two years, at least, from| 
the present date, which would seem 
to be ample margin for all necessary 
readjustment. Incidentlly, it would 
carry the question beyond the Presi- 


dential election of 1920. Mr. Me \doo! - 


urged as a main advantage of the 
proposed legislation that it would | 
take the question out of politics for 
the present. So it would, by extend- 
ing the policy of the present adminis- 
tration almost through the duration} 
of the next one. 

THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 

The apathy which attended the 
sritish elections on Saturday was the 
more surprising because this was the! 
first chance which women had had—| 
or at least those of them who were 
over thirty years of age—to exercise| 
Parliamentary suffrage Despatches 
trom London indicated that public in-| 
terest in an election never was so| 
small. Elections went by default in 
197 districts on nomination day be- 
cause only one candidate was put for- 
word. There were 6) contested 
seats with a total of 1.518 candidates! 
running for them. The one issue he- 
fore the voters was whether the 
Coalition government of which Lloyd 
George is the head should or should 
not be sustained. An interval of two 
weeks is allowed for the counting of 
votes, to allow for receiving the re- 
turns of soldiers’ votes; but no doubt! 
appears to be felt anywhere as to the 
acceptance of Lloyd (George's pra-! 
gram, and the return - an ample 
Coalition majority. 


ITALY AND THE SLAVS. 


There is a foreshadowing of the | 
difficulties which are certain to arise 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


m connection with the re-drawing of 
the man of Europe, in 





the formal no 
tice which has been given the Govern 
ment at Washington of the purpos | 


of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes of 
\ustria and Hungary to unite with 
the Kingdom of Serbia in a sing] | 
Yugo-Slav state, and to insist upon 
the evacuation of Yugoslav territory 
now occupied by Italy. The Serbiar 


Prince Regent, in_ the 


name of King 
P ai } ; ee all 
erer las tormali\ 


pro ‘laimed the’ 


union of Serbia with the provinces 
of the independent states of Serbs,! 
Croats and Slovenes. and has in | 
timated that its first dut vill be to 
trace the ethnographical frontiers of, 
the nation It is here that the Ser | 
bian claims come in 18101 with 
those of Italy, for Serhs clain | 
that the extent of the Italian upa | 
tion zreatly exceeds the > the 
clauses of the armist3 
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Tad * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * s 





NOTWITHSTAN IN the scarcity of teachers we have been able to secure the candi- 
dates needed for several schools within the past week. Toa 


|} $1600 principalship in Pennsylvania we sent a man within three days of the time be came 


home from camp. Such men are con- THE that we have now a _ considerably 
stantly writing to us or coming in, so larger list to draw upon than jor some 
time, and are glad to assist wherever we can in building up _ depleted 


faculties. A letter, telegram or telephone message will receive prom )t SCARCITY 
attention and a frank statement as to ibe possibilities in the present . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency *® iter fuleurt 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty< 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers tn all, 





ThePrait Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becom mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MEFICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


5 recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. if you need § 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 20 Tvemcn pining Booto™® 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
§ HER E 366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. _we 
Between Mth and 35th Streets register only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 CHARLE® W.MULFORD,?rop. free to schoo) officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 Telephone 
120 Boylston Street, Boston Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 














— Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in 


btaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W, W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 










| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ «¢ Beacon st. =. =. ~—s Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance selephone. ~ 
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May Pole, Grammar School, 
re ! 1} XN 
Freehold, N. 












de. 
4fth Grace: 1. 





Teachers’ Class, 
Sprinefield, Mo. 


| 1 The Victor serves indoors, outdoors, winter 


or summer, rain or shine, in work or play 


| The Victor in the schools is ‘‘An ever present help in time of trouble”’ 
| in every phase of school work. Always ready, never weary, 

| pleasing and serving little children, big children, teachers & 
and parents alike. 


Christmas with the boys in the trenches is just a bit 


hard to contemplate, but the lives of the children must 
not be’darkened by the War Cloud. The Victrola will 
brighten many gloomy hours if it is systematically used. 
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Is there any other single thing that can do so much, ff 
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please so many, and contribute so richly to education? 





<< NARA Hf — 
SSL 





For full information, write : 
Educational Department ; 

Victor Talking Machine Co. ‘| 
Camden, N. J. \e 







Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use 





RS VOICE” 


HIS MASTE 
REC. US. PAT OF A Te can be locked to protect it 
KS : dust and promiscuous use by 








rresponsible people 





To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice." It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


Se reid 























VA\ wa ’ : 

\ A\ When the Victrola is not in use, the 
— ] 4 t 
can be placed under the instrument safe / 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet , 
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